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| finances is satisfactory. Against a diminishing trade 
THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. there is to be set an excellent harvest, and in 


fags presence of the QuExEN at the opening of ‘Parlia- 


ment was all that was wanted to make the beginning. 


of a new Session as satisfactory as possible. The Prime 
Minister, restored to health after an illness which caused 
some anxiety, commands a majority desirous ,to signalize 
its existence by passing any creditable measures that may 
be proposed to it. The Opposition in the Commons, under a 
most respectable young nobleman, is prepared to win back, 
if it can, the confidence of the country by a modesty 
of .demeanour which will gradually instil the belief 
that the Liberal party is not nearly so black as it 
has been painted. There is nothing sensational in 
the times, or in the temper of the public or df ,Parlia- 
ment. Quiet business, peace, and industrious goodwill 
are the order of the day. With such a state of things the 
QueEN’s Speech is in complete harmony. It ‘has nothing 
in it of the style of the Premier whem he is in his myste- 
rious or romantic vein. Its framers thought it sufficient 
that they should make a sort gf inventory of public 
affairs, and each topic has been added to the list only to 
be despatched in the fewest possible words. The world is 
at peace with England, and England is at peace with 
herself. Foreign affairs supply even less food than usual, 
and the refusal of England to take further part in the 
Conferences on the Laws and Usages of War, and the 
approaching recognition of King A.ronso, exhaust the 
little that there is to be said as:to other nations. The 
good sense of the Government in declining to pursne the 
truitless or dangerous discussions commenced at Brussels 
is generally recognized; and it is not surprising that the 
Ministry should have thought fit to suggest language 
rather justificatory of themselves than encouraging or 
complimentary to those Powers who are willing to 
take part in further Conferences. No impartial critic 


ean doubt that at Brussels important principles were’ 


involved, that widely divergent opinions were expressed, 
and that it is extremely improbable that these diver- 
vent opinions will be reconciled. In plain language, 
arther Conferences on the Laws of War seemed likely 
o do much more harm than ; and as this was 
she judgment at which the Cabinet had arrived, it 
was advisable, even at the cost of damping the energies of 
those who will attend in the absence of England, to 
explain clearly why England found herself compelled to 
refuse the invitation of a Power which she has no wish to 
gratuitously slight or offend. The suppression of the East 
African slave trade, the reconciliation of China and 
Japan—due in a great measure to the good offices of the 
English representative at Pekin—the establishment of a new 
Government on the Gold Coast, the acquisition of Fiji, and 
the happy termination of the struggle to avert the worst 
consequences of famine in India, were all subjects on which 
the present Ministry might touch with natural satisfaction; 
and it is something to their credit that they have treated 
this obvious part of the QuEEN’s Speech so as neither to 
magnify what has been done by useless rhetoric, nor to 
take more personal credit to themselves, as distinguished 
from their predecessors and subordinates, than is unques- 
tionably their due. 

It must be a comfort to Sir Srarrorp Norta- 
core that he is able, in spite of the risks to which his last 
Budget was reasonably thought to expose him, to make 
the Royal Speech declare that the condition of the 


,attention they so much n 
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-of their contents which is 
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or other there has been a steady increase in the ie, 
sumption of all the necessaries oflife, and of “ those articles 
“which contribute to the revenue,” as beer, spirits, and 
tobaceo are styled in a pleasing paraphrase suited to Royal 
lips, .All that relates to foreign countries, to our colonies, 
and to the state of the finances was, under present circum- 
stances, so much a matter of inevitable form, that it is 
only when itis over, and the proposals of the Government 
for the coming Session are indicated, that such interest as 
attaches to the Speech can be said.to begin. No one can 
say that the Ministry has not cut-out enough work for 
itself. No one measure, éxcept the Judicature Bill, is in 
itself a great measure ; but it will severely tax the industry, 
the tact, and the. patience of the Cabinet to get the 
measures it. shadows forth into law. ‘he Bill for 
simplifying the Transfer of Land, which was sacrificed 


last Session to the religions zeal of the new House of 


Commons, will.of course be again introduced. The old 
pledges of Mr..Disrazx1 to distinguish himself, when he had 
a*chance, in the character of a sanitary reformer are to be 
redeemed. by the introduction of no. less than three 
measures ; and if he can really mana#é to.sectre the im- , 
provement of the dwellings of the poor ‘in towns, 


. the consolidation"and amendment of the sanitary laws, and 


the prevention of the pollution of rivers, he will have 
fairly earned a large share of public gratitude. Friendly 
Societies and merchant shipping are also to receive the 
eit But this is only a small 
portion of the gigantic task which the Government 
‘proposes to accomplish. It is ing in its de- 
mands on itself and:on Parliament. There are no less 
than five other salijarts with which it proposes to 
deal, and these are all subj difficult in themselves, 
sure to provoke lively and protracted contro- 
‘versies. It invites Parliament to consider whether some 
of the,Acts for the Preservation of Peace in Ireland may 
not now be dispensed with, and we shall once more have 
to walk over the hot ashes below which the interminable 
wrongs of Ireland lie sleeping. An opening is to be given 
for the amplest discvssion of the delicate question whether 
persons who habitually amuse themselves by kicking their 
wives and neighbours are likely to be deterred, demoralized, 
or reformed, by dhe lash. An attempt is to be made to 
introduce into the system of English justice a nage 
who has been hitherto very conspicuous by his absence, in 
the shape of @ Public Prosecutor. Trade conspiracies and 
agricultural tenancies are also to occupy the attention of 
a Parliament which, at the beginning of February,.is sup- 
posed to be indefatigable. Altogether the list of proposed: . 
measures is a very do k 
carrying them, and of Lord uliderstand- 


ing them and in watching their iS; \promilies to be 
severe, All “that. can at” thy. if 
~earted 
at 


even @ fair 1 them 
will greatly hee - and have w 

February length su 

It is Sbvious that the fate of the Bills gust ly. depend 
on the mode in which thepare drawn, and off the mas 

the Ministers. who 
have charge of th They are almost all of.them Bilis on 
which every one can find plenty.to-say, and will think 
himself entitled to speak ; and the vépy fact.that they are 


not party measures will necessarily tend to relax the disci-. | 
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line of the Government over its supporters. Vague and | 
inaccurate language in the drafts, and a feeble wish on the 
part of Ministers to consult the wishes of the House and 
take counsel from every one, will soon use up the hours 
of the Session which seem so many before the Session has 
begun, and are found to be so few as it is wearing 
away. 


THE LIBERAL LEADERSIIIP. 


5 egy harmony which Mr. Bricut and the other speakers 
at the Reform Club attributed to the Liberal party 
was curiously illustrated in the preliminary proceed- 
ings. The party, or some of its more active managers, 
having determined to elect a leader by a general vote, one 
or two dissentient sections, and perhaps more than one 
member of the late Cabinet, immediately announced that 
they vtenld not abide by the decision of the majority 
unless 1% approved itself to their judgment. The more 
acrimonious Nonconformists resent Mr. Forsrer’s alleged 
leaning to the Church, and some of the moderate Liberals, 
with better reason, objected to the selection of a Radical. 
It has been urged with much force that the section of a 
party which approaches most nearly to the opinions of the 
common opponent must necessarily direct the combined 
action of the whole body. The principle has lately received 
signal recognition in the French Assembly. The Extreme 
Lett has with great advantage to the common cause intrusted 
the entire conduct of the debate on the Constitutional Laws 


to the Left Centre. M. Lovis Brayc himself and his few 
fanatical followers have been induced to follow the 
guidance of those Republicans who have the* nearest 
affinity with the supporters of constitutional monarchy. The 
debateable land which lies on the frontiers of parties obvi- | 
ously furnishes the only possible supply of proselytes or 
deserters. If M. Gamperra had ostensibly taken a chief 
part in the late struggle, the party with which he is allied 
would never have obtained its doubtful victory. In 
England, as in France, the Radicals will approve any 
measure which the Whigs may be inclined to promote ; 
but they have other objects of their own to which the 
moderate Liberals are strongly opposed. Neutral and 
hesitating politicians may sometimes be won over to a 
policy which approximates to that of their own party. It 
is notorious that for many years the successive leaders of 
the Conservatives have been comparatively lax in their 
adherence to the traditional doctrines ofthe party. The 
Duke of Wettixetox, who detested the name and the sub- 
stance of Liberalism, conceded Catholic Emancipation, and 
aided in the repeal of the Corn Laws. Pret was regarded 
by his followers with suspicion long before he was de- 
nounced as a traitor; and Mr. Disraewi bas never troubled 
himself to affect serious belief in the doctrines of which he 
is officially the champion. It was highly expedient to 
elect a moderate Liberal for the post which Mr. GiapsTone 
had before his retirement almost made untenable by his 
increasing tendency to extreme opinions. Although Mr. 
Bricut may be considered the first member of the party in 
Parliamentary rank, his appointment to the post of leader, 
if he had been inclined to accept it, would at once have 
broken up the party. 


Mr. Forster's retirement was well-timed and graceful, 
but it was also unavoidable. It would have been impossi- 
ble to discharge the duties of the office with effect after 
encountering the opposition of some former colleagues and 
of an active and pugnacious section of the party. A con- 
tested election among friends is unseemly; and some of 
Mr. Forster’s opponents were not so much supporters of 
his rival as political enemies of himself. As the result 
proved, those who would have preferred Mr. Forster are 
ready to acquiesce in the selection of Lord Hartrycron, and 
it was known that the same tolerance would not be ex- 
hibited in the converse case. Some surprise has naturally 
been caused by the absence of any reference to Mr. Forster 
and his withdrawal in any of the speeches which preceded 
Mr. Mortey’s. Perhaps it was thought that the mention 
of inveterate resentments and irreconcilable differences 
would have furnished an awkward comment on repeated 
boasts of unity. Mr. Forster may be reasonably proud of 
having been thought by a large section of the party the 
fittest successor to Mr. Giapstone. Having entered Par- 
liament in middle life, Mr. Forster has by his own merits 


acquired an influence and popularity which are com- 


monly reserved for more regularly trained statesmen: 
The choice of Lord Hartincton was in the circum. 
stances probably the best that could be made; but it 
is remarkable that only one of his former colleagues should 
have been seriously thought of as acompetitor. Mr. Lowz 
is in mere intellectual ability undoubtedly superior to any 
Commoner in the late Cabinet, with the exception of Mr. 
Bricut and of Mr. Grapstonse himself; but if there had 
been no other impediment to the choice of Mr. Lows, his 
antagonism to the section of the party which is represented 
by Mr. Bricut would have furnished a conclusive objection, 
Though the electors of the University of London have 
done themselves credit by recognizing Mr. Lowr’s great 
ability and partial Liberalism, the former supporters of 
Parliamentary Reform are probably almost as unwilling as 
Lord Rvsse.t himself to forgive their most formidable 
opponent. Under the easy rule of Lord Harriveron, 
Mr. Lowe may have opportunities of proving that 
he is the most competent antagonist of Mr. Dis- 
RAELI. It might have seemed invidious to prefer Mr. 
Forster to Mr. Lowe, but there is no shock to self-esteem 
in deferring to the claims of rank. Where the chief or the 
heir of a great aristocratic House happens to be 
enlightened and able, he possesses many advan- 
tages which ought on occasion to be employed in_ the 
public service. Ancient Republics sometimes conciliated 
or averted envy by disposing of public offices by lot. Re- 
cognition of the chance of birth is another mode of appealing 
to Fortune. 


Lord Harrimncton has held Cabinet rank since 1865. 
Soon after the formation of his Ministry Lord Russet. 
caused some surprise by offering a Cabinet office to Mr. 
GoscHeN, who was then only a young and promising 
member of the House of Commons. Mr. Forster had 
stronger claims on the party and a higher position in 
the House, but Lord Rvussett showed discrimination in 
appreciating Mr. Goscuen’s merits, though it was thought 
at the time that his promotion ought to have been more 
gradual. When, six weeks afterwards, Lord RussELL made 
Lord Harrineron a Cabinet Minister, cynical observers. 
thought that they had discovered the reason of the elevation 
of Mr. Goscuex. The Prime Minister perhaps reflected 
that the claims of the middle class had been liberally re- 
cognized, and felt confident that no one could then object 
to the admission of an hereditary Whig into the circle 
which his ancestors had adorned. More than fifty 
years before Lord Rvssert had returned thanks for 
a toast in which the Houses of Russetn and Caven- 
DISH were associated with the cause of constitutional 
freedom. It must have been pleasant for a Prime 
Minister of the name of Rvussett to make a CavenpisH 
his colleague. Lord Harrincron has on the whole jus- 
tified the choice of his discerning patron. He is a 
respectable administrator, and his speeches display good 
sense, though he has never affected to be an orator. It 
would seem that when he is not officially bound to be fami- 
liar with the political topics of the day, he pays the subject 
but cursory attention. At Lewes he betrayed an imperfect 
recollection of a blunder of Mr. Diskan.i’s, and an ignorance 
of Ministerial plans which might have been dispelled by 
an assiduous study of the newspapers; but in the same 
speech he did something to reassure alarmists who may 
have thought the Liberal party was still subject to the 
vehement impulses which actuated Mr. Giapstone. With- 
out unnecessarily entering into controversy Lord Hartinc- 
TON professed not to agree with Mr. Bricut’s views on 
Disestablishment, and he recommended the party to wait 
and watch the Government instead of hastily devising a 
policy of its own. Neither opinion is eminently original : 
but it is well that the Liberal leader should possess good 
sense and moderation. Lord Hartineron is rewarded by 
Mr. Bricut’s assurance that the party is tolerably unani- 
mous, though one of its sections, headed by Mr. Bricur 
himself, is bent on a great social and political change of 
which the majority and its chosen leader steadily dis- 
approve. 


Lord Hartineroy is not likely to be an active promoter 
of revolutionary measures. Mr. Giapstoxe, when, a few 
years ago, he suddenly found it convenient to become a 
convert to the Ballot, entrusted the conduct of the Bill to 
Lord Hartineton, whose equanimity was perhaps not 
seriously disturbed by the failure which he incurred. Ina 
subsequent Session the Government had resolved to prose- 
cute the measure in earnest ; and consequently Mr. Forster 
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was charged with the introduction and defence of the Bill. 
In ‘the last Session Mr. Forstsr was the principal sup- 
rter of Mr. Trevetyan’s Bill for the extension of house- 
old suffrage to the counties. No politician has been more 
consistent in his advocacy of measures for increasing the 
power of the numerical majority, although he has never 
shared the jealousy of aristocratic privileges which is felt 
by some of his political allies. For the present, public 
opinion is not favourable to fresh constitutional changes. 
There is great advantage in the temper and mode of think- 
ing which find expression in the appointment of Lord Har- 
TincToN. A coalition will almost certainly take place 
hereafter between the moderate Liberals and the less 
reactionary section of the Conservatives; but it is well 
that it should be postponed as long as possible. The 
great Whig families have done good service to the coun- 
try by the pressure which they have for some genera- 
tions placed on their political allies. As opponents they 
would often have been unable to resist what they have had 
sufficient influence to prevent. The mixture of classes and 
interests in political parties offers a better security against 
extremes than any artificial contrivances for readjusting 
electoral power. The heir of a powerful family has a 
natural repugnance to violent change, and can best give 
effect to his instinct when he is known not to be a bigot. 
Lord Hartineton was fairly warned by Mr. Viuiiers and 
Mr. Bricut that he must leave his supporters a large 
margin of open questions. He has no power, and probably 
no inclination, to prevent the extreme Liberals from pro- 
posing the measures which they think desirable, but he can 
take care that the promoters of special agitations are not 
allowed to use the regular machinery of the party. Lord 
Rvssett has lately recorded Mr. Treryey’s refusal to allow 
him the advantage of party circulars in support of his early 
schemes of Reform. Lord Harvrinetoy will have many 
opportunities of exercising similar discretion 


THE WALLON CONSTITUTION. 


gee proverb that when things come to the worst they 
must mend seems about to receive fresh confirmation 
from the action of the French Assembly. The difficulty of 
deriving any consolation from it up to this time has lain in 
the fact that things had so often come to what looked like 
the worst without mending. Perhaps the inner conscious- 
ness of French parties has in each case told them that there 
was a lower depth which they had not yet reached, and 
that so great a nation must go further into the Slough of 
Despond than would be required of less conspicuous agents 
of civilization. At all events, each time that it has seemed 
impossible that France could exist any longer without 
coming to some conclusion as to her Constitution and 
Government, appearances have been proved to be wrong, 
and the Assembly and the country have managed to get 
on in the same uncertainty as before. Every party in 
the Chamber, so far as outsiders could judge, had been 
hopelessly demoralized by the failure of one attempt 
at compromise after another. The old majority had 
been broken up, and the fragments of it had alter- 
nately spent.their strength in trying to piece them- 
selves together, and in distributing the blame of their ill 
success. The Left Centre had met the fate of most 
prophets who cannot get listened to, and had begun to 
distrust their own policy because they could find no one 
else tofrust it. The Left had become weary of its tardily 
acquired moderation, had shown signs of repudiating M. 
Gampetta’s leadership, and had on more than one occasion 
done its best to alienate moderate politicians out of doors. 
The Bonapartists had naturally been encouraged by the 
general discomfiture of their enemies, and had lost that 
sense of caution which had stood them in such good stead 
in the first year after the war. Down to the Saturdey of 
last week there was not the slightest symptom of im- 
provement visible. Friday was spent in rejecting the 
amendment of the Left Centre, which had been so ably 
defended by M. Lasovunaye. Its supporters could 
only bring together 335 deputies—of whom six were 
obtained at the last moment, and could not have 
been trusted to vote a second time in the same sense 
—while 359 votes were given against it. This result 
had been expected by everybody, and everybody, except 
perhaps a very few party leaders, though’ that the rejec- 
tion of this Constitution was only the prelude to the 


rejection of several others. Saturday told a different 
story. 

The apostle of reconciliation was suddenly disclosed in the 
person of M. Watton, a deputy who until then had not been 
known in the Assembly, but who is perhaps destined to 
have his name indissolubly associated with the constitu- 
tional history of France. The LasoutayE scheme had come 
to nothing, because it could not gain any support from the 
Right Centre. The Watton scheme contrived to supply 
this deficiency. Instead of securing only 335 votes against 
359, it secured 353 votes against 352. The difference 
between the division lists on the two days is small, but 
decisive. The ditlerence between the amendments which 
called them forth was equally decisive and still smaller. 
M. Lasovtaye had asked the Assembly to say that the 
Government of the Republic consists of a President and 
two Chambers. The Right Centre could not persuade 
themselves to say words so dreadful as that the Govern- 
ment of the Republic consists of anything. M. ation 
proposed to assume that the Government of the i¥?_ablic 
consists of certain elements, and to begin without any pre- 
face by determining how these elements are obtained. 
This compromise gave a part of the Right Centre the 
opportunity they wanted. They had got over their objec- 
tion to organizing the Republic, but they could not get 
over their objection to seeing what they were doing 
described in plain words. Luck or insight led M. Wation 
to suggest that they should do it without describing it, 
and this happy thought gained a majority of one in favour 
of the Republic. For there was no doubt that M. Watton’s 
amendment, supposing it to be finally adopted by the 
Assembly, did establish the Republic. It provided 
for the.transmission of power either to Marshal Mac- 
Manon for a new term or to some one else. This was 
exactly what until then no member of the Right Centre 
had been willing to contemplate. To make any definite 
arrangement for the vesting of Marshal MacManon’s 
powers in another President, or for their revesting in 
himself, was to give up the dream that at the end of the 
Septennate the MarsHa. would by some unexplained, but 
as it was hoped natural, process hand over the supreme 
power to the legitimate King. Perhaps there would have 
been no disruption of the Right Centre even now, had it 
not been for Marshal Canropert’s letter to the electors of 
the Lot. But the discovery that there was a Marshal of 
France cherishing “a profound respect for the fallen 
“Empire,” preserving his faith “ in the direct expression 
“ of the national will,” and persuaded that in the troubled 
times through which France is passing, “ when the army 
“is the only defence of calmness, security, and the 
“ national independence, its children ought not to engage 
“in the dangerous contests of speech-making,’ was 
very well calculated to startle them. There was the 
true ring of Imperialism about Marshal Canroperi’s 
phrases. Contempt for Parliamentary government as 
compared with government by plébiscite, reliance on the 
army as the sole guarantee of public order, and a resolu- 
tion to cast in his lot with the army rather than with the 
Assembly, made up a really alarming manifesto. The 
Orleanists differ from the Legitimists in preferring the 
Republic to the Empire, supposing the choice to lic 
between the two; and the conviction that the choice has 
been thus narrowed probably determined the scanty 
secession which promises to make M. Watton the author 
of a new Constitution. 

When the tide had once turned, it rose with immense 
rapidity. On Monday the clause proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Thirty, giving Marshal MacManon the right of 
dissolving the Chamber of Deputies, and providing for 
new elections within six months, came on for consideratior. 
M. Watton stood ready with a new amendment. He pro- 
posed to give the right of dissolution to the President for 
the time being, to make the concurrence of the Senate 
necessary to its exercise, and to order new elections 
within three months. The amendment was referred 
to the Committee of Thirty. The Committee at once 
rejected it, and or Tuesday the Assembly had to 
decide whether to side with the Committee or with 
M. Watitoy. A far more decisive issue was thus raised 
than had been raised by M. Watton’s former amendment. 
All parties in the Assembly now knew exactly how the 
question stood. The Republic had been voted by a majority 
of one. If after this the Assembly gave the right of disso. 
lution to the President of the Republic, and not to Marshal 
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MacManoy personally, it would with its eyes open confirm 
the vote of the previous Saturday. This was plainly put 
to the deputies by the Duke of Rocnerovcautp-Bissaccta. 
They had, he said, two alternatives before them—either to 
give the right of dissolution to all Presidents, which would 
amount to establishing the Republic ; or to give the right 
to Marshal MacManoy, which would be merely accord- 
ing him a fresh expression of their confidence in him per- 


sonally. The proposal to make the concurrence of the | 


Senate necessary to the exercise of the President’s right 
was equally important for another reason. It was known 
that the Left Centre would only consent to a Republican 
Constitution on condition that it comprised a Second 


Chamber, but it was not known positively whether the , 


Left would consent to vote a Second Chamber. If they 
refused, the whole Constitution might be shipwrecked 
by a combination of the Extremes against the Centres. 
The proposal to vest certain powers in the Senate commits 
its sungorters to the principle of a Second Chamber. The 
willing¢ess of the Right Centre seceders to constitute 
the Republic and the willingness of the Left to accept 
a Second Chamber were thus to be tested by one 
and the same amendment. A vote was first taken on the 


question whether priority should be given to M. Wattoy’s | 


proposal or to a proposal identical in substance with that of 
the Committee of Thirty. In this division the majority of 
one grew to a majority of eight. This showed that the 
Republican party was gaining ground in the Right Centre, 
andfrom that moment the Right Centre leaders gave up the 
struggle. When M. WaLton’s amendment was put to the 
vote, the numbers were 449 for it and 249 against it. It 
is too soon to calculate what effect this unforeseen series of 
divisions will cxercise upon the attitude and composition 
of French partics. 


SPAIN. 


INCE the English Restoration of 1660 no similar 

political change has been effected so smoothly as the 
establishment of Atroxso XII. on the throne of Spain. 
His envoys have been admitted to audience by some of the 
most powerful sovereigns in Europe, and the recognition 
which was withheld trom the Republic, and but tardily 
accorded to Marshal Serrano, is only delayed in con- 
sequence of an arrangement that Austria is to take the 
first step. It is understood that the Emperor of Russia 
will unite with the other great Powers in the acknow- 
ledgment of the restored dynasty. The young Kine has 
been advised to deduce his title from the abdication of his 
mother in his favour, rather than from the national choice, 
which indeed was only expressed by the army. Few 
of his subjects will appreciate his promise of emulating the 
earlier ALFONSOs who reigned when a part of the present 
Spanish monarchy belonged to Moorish Kings; but when 
members of the French Assembly contrast with the mis- 
carriages of the Revolution the heroic exploits of French 
Kings who were contemporary with the PLANPAGENETS, it 
may perhaps not be thought irrelevant for a Spaniard 
to find objects of emulation in the early history of 
Castile or of Aragon. The only Royal approval which 
is withheld is that of a de jure potentate. The Count 
of Cxamporp naturally reads history through French 
glasses, and he cannot understand a legitimate title 
which is not deduced according to the traditions of 
France. The Roman Court, notwithstanding the per- 
sonal regard of the Pore for his godson, is in consider- 
able embarrassment when it has to choose between two 
equally orthodox rivals. The temporal or hereditary claims 
of Axronso are at least as good as those of his cousin; but 
the Church was in some degree pledged to Don Cartos 
when his forces were arrayed against a godless Republic. 
There is a certain awkwardness in transferring the Poprr’s 
support to Don Atroxso; but, on the other hand, a King 
in possession can do more for the good cause than a mere 
Pretender. An official journal accordingly announces in 
many words that the Porr is not precluded from supporting 
Don Atronso, although he still cherishes a warm regard for 
Don Car.os. It is probably supposed that the young Kine 
will bid higher for a decisive preference than if it were 
in the first instance gratuitously accorded. For the present 
the moderate section of the Ministry has checked all 
the attempts of the clergy to re-establish the ancient 
system of intoleraace. The Kine’s reiterated declarations 


that he is not less Catholic than his ancestors are imme. 
diately addressed to the inhabitants of the Carlist pro- 
vinces. At Madrid the Protestant journals which were 
suppressed have been allowed to reappear, and there has 
hitherto been no attempt to interfere with freedom of 
public worship. Neither the Austrian nor the French 
dynasty of Spain could have imagined the laxity which is 
familiar to modern experience. It seems that there has 
been some disagreement, which is not fully explained, be- 
tween the Minister of Worsurr and his colleagues. The 
declaration attributed to the Kiya that he would never 
reappoint a Minister who had once resigned must have 
been inaccurately reported. The best proof that the in- 
fiuence of the Liberal section of the Ministry is at present 
in the ascendant may be found in the cordiality of his re- 
lations with the English Minister. 


| Ifthe campaign inthe North should prove to be deci- 
_ sive and final, the Kixc will derive permanent advantage 
, from the coincidence of his accession with the return of 

peace. It is impossible at present to test the accuracy of 
conflicting rumours as to the persistence of the Carlist 
| leaders or their inclination to yield. Don Caros will be 
| but little injured by the republication in a French journal 
of his father’s abdication in favour of Isapetia, It 
is perfectly clear that no life tenant of a throne can 
| surrender the rights of his successors. If Don Juan of 
| Bourson had been actually King, he might at his pleasure 
| have abandoned the throne, but his title would instantly 
| have devolved on his eldest son and undoubted heir. Some 
| political dreamers have at various times suggested that the 
Count of Cuamporp should adopt Prince Louis 
| as his heir, but legitimate kings possess rights to exercise 

and not to give away. Ferrvinanp VII. asked the aid of 
the Cortes because, although he had been an unscrupulous 
| despot, he well knew that a change in the order of succes- 
| sion could not be accomplished by his own prerogative. 
Don Car.os has no reason to prefer his cousin to a Repub- 
lican Government, but many of his followers may think 
it unnecessary to continue the sacrifices which they 
have hitherto made, when both claimants of the throne 
are equally religious and equally anxious to guarantee 
provincial privileges. The season of active military opera- 
tions is rapidly approaching, and since the beginning of 
the winter the national army has been largely reinforced. 
Moriones and Primo pi Rivera have probably by this time 
effectually relieved Pampeluna, and their success may lead 
to a ‘convention by which the war may be brought to an 
end. It may perhaps be prudent to grant liberal terms to 
the Carlist officers, who will stipulate for the preservation 
of their military rank. Some of them were provoked into 
joining the insurrection by the folly of the Liberal Ministers 
of Amapezo and of their Republican successors. In general 
mutiny and laxity of discipline ought to be regarded as un- 
pardonable offences, but the contused state of parties and 
of political morality during the last six years might excuse 
for once a neglect of ordinary rules. If the generals and 
principal officers can be decorously bought off, the Carlist 
soldiers will be sufficiently rewarded by the termination of 
the risks and hardships of war. It is not known whether 
Don Cak1os and his brother are open to a compromise by 
which they might be recognized as Princes of the Blood. 
In any negotiation for the purpose it will be remembered 
that they dispose only of a life interest in a divine and un- 
alienable right; bat if the civil war is effectually ended for 
a time, it will scarcely revive until it is facilitated by 
another revolution. After the surrender of Maroro at 
Bergara, the successive Pretenders never succeeded in 
raising a serious insurrection until the ill-advised depo- 
sition of Isasetta left the throne of Spain open toa 
scramble. 

For the present Atronso XII. has a safer tenure of 
power than any of his recent predecessors. The revolu- 
tionary chimeras of fifty years ago are discredited in Spain 
even more completely than in other parts of the Continent. 
It is highly improbable that the young Krvé will imitate 
the tyranny by which Ferpinanp VII. almost justified the 
subsequent follies of the Liberal party. Even if there were 
any reason for attributing to a promising young prince 
the base and cruel disposition of his grandfather, a King 
who is, like FerpinanpD in 1821, virtually dethroned, has 
no longer a Holy Alliance to which he can appeal. Even 
the Royal office is now in some degree held on condition 
of good behaviour, although it is a great security to 
be safe against competition. The Republicans, although 
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they were for a few months allowed to administer the 
Government, are even weaker than at the time when Priu 
asserted that there were no Republicans in Spain. A 
Correspondent of the Daily News lately published an in- 
teresting account of a conversation with the most brilliant 
and the most upright member of the party. It seems that 
Sefior CasteLar, though he considers himself debarred from 
employment under a Monarchy, candidly recognizes the 
failure of the experiment which he has spent his life in pro- 
moting. He speaks with just indignation of the conduct of 
the Jacobins of the great towns with whom he was formerly 
allied, and of the wild attempts at disruption by which his 
own faction of Federalists attempted to realize the theories 
which he had preached. Still a Republican, Casreiar 
admits that the triumph of his doctrines is for the present 
impossible; but, with the inveterate prejudice of the sect 
in which he has been trained, he fails to draw the obvious 
inference that it is his duty to acquiesce in the only mode 
by which the country can be governed. His master, 
Mazzint, set him the example of ostentatious absten- 
tion from political life because his countrymen would only 
adopt a part of his advice; but Mazzini was a conspirator 
as well as an exile, and CasreLar has no criminal design 
against the actual Government. Pedantic Republicans, 
Nonjurors, and French Legitimists, all assume in common 
that the allegiance which they refuse to certain institutions 
is theirs to give or to withhold; yet nothing can be more 
puerile than the pretension of attaching conditions to the 
performance of ordinary civic duties. The majority of 
Republicans, or of those who were Republicans two years 
ago, will fortunately not be disposed to emulate the austere 
self-denial of their eloquent leader. The officers of the 
army as a body never concealed their preference for 
Monarchy ; and Moriones, who was suspected of Republi- 
can obstinacy, is now devoted to the cause of King ALronso. 
When it becomes necessary to convoke a Cortes, the mem- 
bers will be even more unanimous in support of the Go- 
vernment than the Assemblies which were successively 
convoked by Sacasta, by and by Ficueras. 


MR FORSTER AND THE DISSENTERS. 


URING the last three weeks the Dissenters have 
shown that they possess in a very eminent degree 
two qualities which in a political party are justly thought 


almost bodily fear are not a bit more impracticable than 
the Dissenters. The difference is that the infallibility re- 
cognized by the Dissenters is put in commission, and dates 
its bulls from Birmingham. 


It would be well if this were the only difference. Un- 
fortunately, there is at least as great a distinction in the 
manner in which the utterances of the two infallibilities 
are received. The Porpr may be omnipotent within his 
own communion, but he is of very little account outside it. 
He may excommunicate the Old Catholics, but he cannot 
secure the rejection of the Fark Laws. The Dissenters are 
in a very much better position. They claim to shape the 
policy and dictate the arrangements of the Liberal party, 
and the Liberal party submits. If the real value of the 
Dissenters’ support had never been tested this meekness 
would be less wonderful. A bladder looks as solid as a 
cannon-ball till it is pricked. But in this case the pin has 
been applied. The general election showed that the Dis- 
senters had had one part to play and that they had 
played it absolutely to perfection. That part was to warn 
off wavering Liberals, and the dispersion of Mr. Giap- 
STONE’S majority proved how generally the warning had 
been taken. The Dissenters had blown their own trumpet 
so loudly that half Israel had taken it as a hint to get to 
their tents. It is this that makes the conduct of the Dis- 
senters since Mr. Giapstone’s retirement so glorious. It 
is nothing to impose upon others when all the conditions 
are in your favour; but to impose upon the very men who 
have found you out only a year before, and to do it by the 
simple repetition of theold trick, is, from the charlatan’s point 
of view, avery great achievement indeed. If the Dissenters 
had made the experiment and failed, it might have been set 
down as only extraordinary impudence ; but impudence that 
has been justified by results has a right to take the name of 
courage. They said that if Mr. Forster led the Liberal 
party he would lead it with the Nonconformist element left 
out ; and, though that was by no means the only reason for 
the choice which has been made, it no doubt had an 
influence with many members ofthe Liberal party. If Mr. 


_ Forster had been left to decide the question for himself, he 


might not have been very much alarmed. But he had to 
consider not only the division caused by the actual Noncon- 
formist secession, but also the further divisions which 
might be caused by his maintaining his pretensions in face 


to be merits. They have been consistent, and they have | 


been successful. The humiliation of the Liberal party has 
not discouraged the particular faction which had the 
largest share in bringing it about. They have not fallen 
from the high place they held in their own esteem. They 
are as unreasonable as ever, as obstructive as ever, and as 
spiteful as ever. They must have their revenge for 
the past, no” matter at how great a cost in the 
future. Yet they are economical even in their ex- 
travagance, because the cost, whatever it may be, 
will fall on the Liberal party, not on themselves. They 
are as persuaded as ever that they are indispensable to the 
success of the organization which is unfortunate enough to 
include them among its members, and, strong in this con- 
viction, they have made their own terms. ‘The crotchets 
which have already helped to make Liberalism the byword 
it has lately become are not to be excluded even by im- 
plication from the Liberal programme, The Liberal leader 
is to be sound on the 25th Clause, on pain of a secession 
which, as the Dissenters themselves tell him, will mean 
certain ruin to his prospects. Every other consideration is 
to be subordinated to this. As the publicans sank politics 
in beer, so the Dissenters have sunk them in unmeaning 
wranglings about school fees. Mr. Forster had seen that, 
if children are to be got to school, the parent must, in 
theory, be allowed to choose to what school they shall be 
sent; and, in order to make the application of this principle 
universal, he had provided for its extension to a small 
class of children standing between paupers and the 
independent poor. This is the inexpiable crime which 
is for ever to shut him out from leadership. The chief 
who is to lead the Dissenters in Opposition must be 
a man who has voted against the 25th Clause, and who 
can therefore be squeezed into proposing its excision from 
the Education Act whenever he has exchanged Oppo- 
sition for office. Rather than relax this indispensable con- 
dition, they are ready to see clementary education and the 
Liberal party go to the dogs together. The Roman Catho- 
lics who have lately been putting Mr. Guapsrone into 


of a Nonconformist secession. It is the fact that 
these further divisions should have existed for him 
to consider that reflects so little credit on Liberal 
boldness. Mr. Forster was right in refusing, even if 
elected, to lead men who were afraid to follow him, but 
what shall be said of the men who were afraid to follow 
him because of the Nonconformist spectre which seemed to 
bar the path ? It is hard to say whether the pretensions of 
the Dissenters are weaker as regards their own body or as 
regards the public at large. Even while this and that 
Nonconformist Association were setting forth in fierce re- 
solutions their immutable determination to break with 
the Liberal party rather than make friends with Mr. 
Forster, there was abundant evidence that they were 
speaking but fora section of their own numbers. Upon this 
point, at all events, it would soon have been seen that all 
are not Dissenters who are counted as Dissenters. And as 
regards the country, we very much doubt whether the oppo- 
nents of vaccination are not quite as formidable as the oppo- 
nents of the 25th Clause. The truth is that the Dissenters, 
as a distinct political organization, are played out. This 
is not in the least the same thing as saying that the 
objects for which Dissenters are agitating, or preparing 
to agitate, will never be attained. The Church may, for 
aught we know, be disestablished, and education may 
be secularized, but the work, if done at all, will be 
done by other hands and for other ends than theirs. In 
the controversy which has grown out of the Act of 1870 
the Dissenters have been the tools of more far-seeing 
politicians than themselves. They may fird in the long run 
that their labours have only brought the time nearer when 
the professors of the religion of science will have to de- 
termine whether the interests of humanity cannot now 
dispense with such instruments. It is to be hoped that, 
when that time comes, vivisection will have gone out of 
fashion, or anesthetics be better understood. 

Another curious fact about the excitement which has 
just been calmed by Mr. Forster’s sacrifice is that the 
Dissenters, when they do not happen to have 25th Clause 
on the brain, are eager to testify to the groundlessness of 
their own outcries. Their charge against Mr. Forsrer is 
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that his educational policy was designed to strengthen, 
and asa matter of fact has strengthened, the Established 
Church. The Education Act has even been described as 
tantamount to a new Establishment by reason of the im- 
mense command of the public purse which it is alleged to 
have given the clergy. Even the straitest member of the 
Birmingham sect will probably admit that these effects 
were not patent on the face of the Education Act. Indeed 
he would probably quote it as a striking instance of Mr. 
Forster’s duplicity that he was able to keep his purposes 
so well concealed. Therefore it is in the results of the 
Act that the evidence of this intention must be looked for; 
Mr. Forster’s condemnation is to be read in the raised 
hopes of the clergy and in the more assured position of the 
Church. Now it happens that, whenever the Dissenters 
are not thinking about the Education Act, they are greatly 
given to pointing out how much nearer, as they think, Dises- 
tablishment has been brought by the legislation of last Session. 
If the Church four years after the passing of the Educa- 
tion Act was so weak that she could not stand such a very 
mild form of crisis as the accession of her professed friends 
to power, the efficacy of that Act, regarded in the light of 
a new Establishment, must have been exceedingly small. 
Without in the least denying the harm done to the prin- 
ciple of religious establishments by the Public Worship Act, 
it seems safe to assert that the doubts which it suggests 
do not say much for the solidity of the new fortifications 
with which Mr. Forster is alleged to have surrounded the 
Church. Again, one of the complaints most often heard 
from the clergy is that their schools are being crowded out 
by the schools of the School Boards. The alarm of the 
clergy at the progress of School Boards is obviously 
genuine, and, whether they are wise in clinging to voluntary 
schools or not, they are probably sufficiently alive to the 
state of their own subscription lists and their own school 
registers to detect the quarter from which danger is likely 
to come. If the Education Act has done such wonderfal 
things for them, and has enabled them to dip their hands so 
deeply into the national pocket, it is strange that they 
should show so much distrust of its ordinary machinery. 
The testimony furnished by the fears of the clergy, and the 
testimony furnished by the boasts of the Dissenters, alike 
point to the truth that the real object of the Education Act 
was identical with its professed object, and that neither 
went any further than the provision of elementary schools 
for as many chillren as could be got to go to them. 


THE FAMINE IN ASIA MINOR. 


TERRIBLE famine is devastating a part of Asia 

Minor. It is estimated that over an area of at least 
forty thousand square miles there is literal starvation. 
More than ten thousand persons have died for want of 
food. The distress is increasing rapidly, and a large portion 
of the population that survives only survives upon herbs, 
grass, and the skins of animals. The efforts of the Turkish 
Government and of Turkish charity are inadequate to cope 
with so extreme a calamity, and an appeal has been made 
to remote England to come to the aid of the sufferers and 
to give the crumbs from her table to these unhappy victims 
of an overpowering calamity. The appeal will probably 
net be in vain, and in the presence of so awful and wide- 
spread a desolation all thoughts fade away except that 
human beings are going through one of the worst evils that 
can befall man. If we could but see these poor people, if 
we were there among them, we should not for a moment 
hesitate to share with them what we had, and those in 
England whoare trying to bring the picture ofall this suffering 
before the eyes of the public are no doubt doing what they 
are perfectly right to do. But it is impossible, when we 
think on behalf of whom the appeal is made, and how it 
happens that an appeal is made at allto us distant foreigners, 
that some fecling of irritation should not be excited. For 
centuries Asia Minor, a country rich in all natural 
resources, once alive with the most buoyant activity, 
washed on three sides by the sea, favoured by its climate, 
has been withering away under the deadly grasp of the 
Turks. Those poor wretches who are now eating grass to 
keep their miscrabie souls and bodies together have been 
plundered, brutalized, misgoverned from their cradles. The 
have had all courage and all hope taken out of them by 
the blight of tyranny—not of active persecution, but of 
that slow destruction which is known under the name of 
draining the resources of a country. The provinces of 


Turkey, and especially the provinces of Asia Minor, have had 
their resources drained, and now the resources of Asia Minor 
are drained down to eating grass and the skins of cats and 
dogs. If we can send them a little food we shall enable 
them to look forward to going on for a few years more 
under the process of having their resources drained; but 
only to a point that will permit them just to eat some- 
thing better than grass. Once more they will set about 
the endless task of collecting and burying a tiny hoard of 
halfpence that shall escape the inquisition of the man that is 
under the manthat is under the Pasha that is under the 
Lord of the Faithful at Constantinople. We cannot mingle 
with our charity the hope of doing any permanent good. 
There can be no labour test in Asia Minor. New roads 
would be but a job fora Pasha; new means of cultivation 
would mean new pretexts for taxation. The art of draining 
resources is carried to too great a perfection at Constanti- 
nople for foreigners to be able to spoil it. And for what 
are the provinces of Turkey drained? Primarily that 
Turkish officials of every degree may live with more or less 
of ease according to their rank on what is extorted. Ullti- 
mately, that the Sutan may have his palaces, his harems, 
and his ironclads. If the cost of even one of these useless 
vessels—these toys which their owner is not allowed to use— 
had but been devoted to relieve the sufferings of Asia Minor 
in this crisis of famine, it would have been something. 
There would have been a show of decency in this appeal 
of the Turks. But that is not at all consistent with the 
great process of draining provinces. The inhabitants are 
ground down to a point just above starvation, a famine 
comes, they get down to grass, and even of grass there is 
not enough, and they die. But after all it is the will of 
Aan that the dogs should die; and does any one object 
to an appeal being made to England ? and does not the flag 
of the Crescent look beautiful on the iron ships which lie— 
they always do lie—in the noblest of harbours ? 


It may perhaps be said on behalf of the Turks that they 
are not much worse than other people. It is not only in 
Turkey that the sad spectacle of retrogression is to be 
found. We have lately heard of parts of China where 
jungles are now growing over the sites of what were in the 
memory of living men great and flourishing cities. It 
must be owned that the Turks have not got in Asia Minor 
quite so far as jungles, partly perhaps because jungles 
would not grow there. Sicily and North Africa were once 
the granaries of Rome. The neighbourhood of Rome 
itself was once occupied by a thriving and healthy popula- 
tion. Inthe Western world the great works of the old 
Spanish Government—the roads, the bridges, the aque- 
ducts—are getting into ruins in many places under the 
feeble management of distracted Republics. Wherever 
this waste of precious human effort, this annihilation of the 
results of human endeavour and thought is going on, there 
is room for pity and indignation in those who behold or are 
cognizant of what is happening. But we cannot be equally 
shocked by every calamity. We may feel a sadness, but it 
is at most a transient sadness, when we read of the sites of 
Chinese cities covered with jungle. We know nothing 
whatever about them. If we were told where they were 
we should not understand, and if we heard their names we 
could not pronounce them. Asia Minor is different. It is 
only by an accident not in Europe. We were taught its 
geography at school with a minuteness which was not ex- 
tended to the geography of our native country. The Greeks, 
the Romans, the early Christians, have familiarized us with 
its rivers, its harbours, and its cities. It is too famous 
and too near to us to be so thrown away. The Turks 
seem intruding their misgovernment upon us beyond the 
limits of decency when they reduce their victims to eating 
grass in a country to which so many memories attach, and 
which is in sight of Europe. For us whom purely political 
motives have led to be of all nations most active in kee 
ing them where they are, it is not quite comfortable to 
have them washing their dirty linen in our sight, and 
forcing us to observe what they have done with Asia 
Minor. Famines may of course occur anywhere. We 
have had our Irish famine, our Orissa famine, our 
Bengal famine. The French had their deep distress 
after the German war. The Irish famine was perhaps 
partly due to ancient misgovernment, and the French dis- 
tress was undoubtedly due to a war into which the nation 
had been foolish enough to be enticed by the ambition of a 
dynasty, the intrigues of priests, and its own inordinate 
vanity. On the other hand, the famine in Asia Minor is 
not wholly due to misgovernment ; it is caused mainly by 
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sudden and adverse physical influences. But at any rate 
respectable nations do what they can for those overtaken 
in their boundaries by sudden calamities ; and the inhabi- 
tants of Asia Minor, if they had ever heard of Bengal, 
which is extremely improbable, might learn from the recent 
history of the Bengal famine how very successful were the 
efforts of a good and strong Government on behalf of 
another Asiatic population. As it is, the only news they 
are likely to hear as they lie down to die after having eaten 
the skin of their last dog is that another new grand build- 


ing has been finished at Constantinople, and that its marble 


staircases are regarded by foreig-ers with just admira- 
tion. 

There is nothing in the least to be ashamed of if a nation 
accepts aid from foreigners under the pressure of extreme 
calamity. The French took, and took thankfully, the con- 
tributions which England made to the relief of the suffer- 
ing caused by the German war. They frankly accepted 
what was sent, and the grace of receiving equalled the 
grace of giving. If an ap for aid is to be made any- 
where, it is natural that it should be made to England, to 
safe, rich, charitable England. She is the grandmamma of 
nations, and all kinds of penniless people run to her in 
their troubles. If the Turks ever did anything whatever 
for their subject races we should be delighted to help them, 
and also if there was anything to be effected by helping 
them beyond preventing in a few cases the fearful pangs 
of death by starvation. ‘he horrors of famine are so great 
that all reasoning dies away before their contemplation, and 
Christian charity may be called upon to forget for the 
moment everything else, except that English money can 
preserve life in;Asia Minor. But it makes the process of 
giving a very melancholy one when we remember that we 
are but saving the victims of oppression to be victimized 
and oppressed anew. It is not pleasant to think of the exist- 
ence that awaits those to whom we send something more 
nourishing than a handful of weeds or the skin of adog. It 
will be always more Pashas, more tax-gatherers, more petty 
bullies, more cunning inquisitors, more stagnation, desola- 
tion, and despair. It is useless to conceal that we may before 
long begin to get very tired of the Turks. It would be ex- 
tremely convenient to be able to go on liking them, for it 
happens to suit us financially and politically that they 
should stay where they are, whether to govern or mis- 
govern. But unfortunately they know that this suits us, 
and suits some others as well, and so, having, as they think, 
the choice, they choose to misgovern. Politically they cal- 
culate that they can misgovern as much as they please, as, 
whatever they may do, they will be kept at Constantinople 
in order that the Russians may not take their place. 
Financially they base all their system on mismanagement. 
They borrow millions to squander, and drain their pro- 
vinces to pay the interest. This is not the Turkey of our 
dreams, the Turkey we should like, the Turkey of Lord 
PaLmerstoN, but it is the Turkey that exists. Of course we 
cannot suddenly abandon a great traditional policy because 
the Turks have disappointed us. We cannot let sentiment or 
philanthropy persuade us to hand over Constantinople to 
Russia. We cannot be content unless we have a very large 
share in the settlement of that future which is to replace 
the miserable present on both sides of the Hellespont. But 
- we must work, however cautiously, to ‘some end, and that 
end cannot be the perpetual upholding of Turkish mis- 
government. 


LORD ST. LEONARDS. 


) Pray ST. LEONARDS will probably be remembered 
as, with the exception of Lord ELpon, the greatest Eng- 
lish lawyer of the nineteenth century. Although there are 
strong, and perhaps preponderating, reasons for retaining the 
political character of the highest judicial office, the career 
of Lord Sr. Leonarps illustrates the severe public loss 
which is sometimes incurred by adherence to the ancient 
rule. He was for five years Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and only for a few months Lord Chancellor of England. 
Fortunately the judicial functions of the House of Lords 
gave him an opportunity of applying during many years 
his extraordinary learning and ability to the public service 
as a member of the supreme Court of Appeal; but it is 
difficult to estimate the advantage to suitors and the 
benefit which might have accrued to legal science if Lord 
Sr. Leonarps had presided in the Court of Chancery in 
the place of some of his contemporaries. The indefati- 


gable industry with which he adapted his early Icgal 
works to the modifications produced by legislation and 
by a long series of judicial decisions made his name 
and authority familiar to several generations of 
lawyers. The opinion attributed to Coxe that lawyers 
are the special favourites of Providence derives counte- 
nance from the extraordinary longevity of which Lord 
Sr. Leonarps furnishes the latest instance. Dying 
at ninety-four, he was the third ex-Chancellor who within 
twelve years has passed the age of ninety. The same un- 
usual term has been lately reached by two other well- 
known judges, Dr. Lusnincton and Sir G. Rose. There 
can be no doubt that a good constitution is favourable to 
success at the Bar, and that the fortunate nonagenarians 
represent a much larger number of lawyers who have 
broken down comparatively early in the professional 
struggle; but there is reason to believe that the employ- 
ment of an advocate is intrinsically healthy. A counsel or 
a judge constantly exercises all his intellectual faculties ; 
and during a successful career he has less than average 
cause for distress and anxiety. The worst that can 
happen is that his client, and not himself, is ruined. 
If there were no other explanation of the adage that the 
man who is his own lawyer has a fool for his client, its 
soundness would be proved by the heavy strain imposed on 
those who are compelled to apply their highest faculties to 
matters in which they have a personal concern. Even 
generals and statesmen are less happy than lawyers in ex- 
emption from anxiety, because their own fame and power 
depend on the success of their efforts in the public cause. 

From his earliest youth Lord Sr. Leonarps possessed the 
singular aptitude for legal reasoning which probably made 
his life easy rather than laborious. His mind was a judi- 
cial machine which naturally worked in accordance with 
legal deductions and analogies. The retentive memory 
which is necessary to a great lawyer is supplied by the in- 
terest which such a mind as that of Lord Sr. Leonarps 
took in the processes of his peculiar study. Almost every 
person who is not below the average of inteliectual vigour 
has a good memory of some kind. Some remember dates 
in connexion with the historical succession of events, as 
others retain an accumulation of scientific facts. Lord Sr. 
Leonarps probably possessed in the highest perfection the 
artificial memory by which advocates learn to know and 
retain for the requisite time the most complex narratives 
and the most diverse facts. Long professional experience 
shows that almost all subjects of litigation naturally ar- 
range themselves in one of a limited number of groups ; 
and in the trained understanding they are further distri- 
buted either in order of time or according to some other 
natural system. Lord Sr. Leonarps probably acquired by 
severe study his mastery of facts; but the acquisition of 
legal knowledge can scarcely have been felt by him as 
labour. As far as law is a science, every proposition neces- 
sarily follows from general principles, and the distinctions 
and illustrations supplied by decided cases correspond, 
except where they are erroneous, with the independent 
reasoning of a thorough lawyer. Lord Sr. Leonarps’s 
powers as an advocate are only known at the present day 
by tradition, except to the few lawyers who have the 
curiosity to study his arguments in Equity Reports. His 
judgments as English or Lrish Chancellor and in the House 
of Lords still retain their merited authority. It is ex- 
clusively as a lawyer and as a judge that he will be re- 
membered, for it is no disparagement to his character to 
regard with indifference his political career. 


The story that his opinion on Catholic Emancipation 
was determined by the accident of his failing to obtain the 
support of the Duke of Norrotk to his candidature at 
Shoreham, whether it is tfae or not, is perfectly credible. 
Having apparently received no regular education, SuaprN 
concentrated his mind in boyhood on the study of 
law, in much the same manner in which composers 
and painters have almost from infancy often fastened upon 
congenial pursuits. When he was absorbed in the study, 
and afterwards in the practice, of conveyancing, he is un- 
likely to have troubled himself with the acquisition of 
historical or political knowledge. It was only when he 
had secured wealth and professional fame that he found it 
expedient to enter Parliament as the recognized road to 
promotion. It may be conjectured that his leaning was 
Conservative, but it is more to the purpose that in the days 
of Lord Liverroon there was no prospect of legal or judicial 
office except fora Tory. Having chosen his side, he ad- 
hered to it in good and evil fortune with unflinching 
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tenacity. A great lawyer is a valuable member of a party, 
and Svcprx probably contented himself with placing 
his stores of learning at the service of his friends and 
leaders. His political prepossessions were perhaps 
coufrmed by the contemptuous animosity with 
which, like another eminent lawyer, the late Lord 
Krxespowy, he regarded Lord Broveuam during his oceu- 
pancy of the Woolsack. The story is well known of his 
pausing in an argument and explaining that he would 

roceed as soon as the CHANCELLOR was at leisure to listen. 

e issaid even to have entertained a scheme of bringing 
the conduct of Brovauam under the notice of the House of 
Commons. The versatile Cuaxcettor fully returned 
Svcpen’s hostility, and probably considered himself in 
his turn justified in adding contempt to hatred. The mar- 
vellous variety of his own attainments must have contrasted 
favourably in his judgment with the single quality of legal 
learning on which Svuvex’s reputation and power de- 
pended. On one occasion Brovauam shocked the taste of 
the House of Lords by attaching to his adversary a coarse 
and unmeaning nickuame. 

Although his practice in oratory had been confined to 
the Courts, Sucprn was a fluent speaker, and even on the 
hustings his style was cffective, though he was sometimes 
deficient in tact. When he opposed Mr. Spring Rice in 
the borough of Cambridge, soon after the passing of the 
Reform Bill, he struggled gallantly against the adverse 
fecling of the mob at the nomination, until he made an in- 
judicious attempt at conciliation and flattery. “Iam,” he 
said, “not an aristocrat, for, like yourselves, I am sprung 
“ from the dregs of the people.” The compliment which he 
intended to pay his audience was not appreciated. During 
his short tenure of Cabinet office he is not known to have 
taken any active pirt in the political councils of the 
Government. He rendered his colleagues and his party 
more effective service by the weight which was universally 
attributed to his judicial decisions. When Lord Dersy 
resumed power he was far advanced in years, and probably 
he was disinclined to enter into political contests. Lord 
Cuvimsrorp has gracefully recorded the preference which 
was given to the claims of Lord Sr. Leoyarps and 
another great Equity lawyer over himself. It was due to 
Lord Dersy’s memory to state that his first object in the 
selection of a Chancellor was profound learning. If Sucpen 
had, like Lynxpuvis?, become Lord Chancellor in the full 
vigour of life, he would probably have directed his great 
powers of acquisition to the attainment of political know- 
ledge and Parliamentary aptitude; but there is no reason 
to regret his casual or deliberate preference of the career 
in which he was pre-eminent. Among his successors have 
been several great lawyers, including Lord Wesrsvry, 
Lord and Lord Camys; but probably they 
would all assign the highest place to the veteran who 
was high in professional reputation sixty years ago. 


THE LOCK-OUT. 


i ig severe measure to which the coalowners of South 
Wales, acting as a united body, have resorted in 
their contest with the miners, however it may be 
justified by the necessities of the case, is undoubtedly 
in its effects a public calamity of the gravest kind. It 
is not only that a large number of men, many of 
whom are perfectly willing to go on working at the 
very rates which the masters desire to enforce, are con- 
demned to compulsory idleness, but almost the whole in- 
dustry of a coupie of counties is, or svon will be, practically 
suspended. The withdrawal of a wages fund which is 
reckoned at some 150,0c0/. a week must necessarily be a 
heavy loss to the shopkeeper? and other agents of distri- 
bution, and the local railways are also deprived of the 
trafic upon which they chiefly rely. It is true that the 
coalowners will themselves suffer from the interruption 
of profitable employment for their capital as well as from 
the deterioration of plant and the various dangers 
to which the deserted mines will be exposed; but 
this is an injury which must to a large extent be 
shared by the general population. When labour is 
resumed, there wili be so much less capital available for 
mining operations than there would otherwise have been, 
and the cost of putting the mines once more in working 
order will represent a large deduction. Even in the event, 
which is scarcely probable, of the colliers ultimately ob- 
taining a victory, the pecuniary advantages which they 


would thus secure would be infinitesimal compared with the 
painful sacrifices which they will have to undergo in order 
to have even achance of success. The most unfortunate 
consequence of the form which the struggle has now 
assumed is, however, the tendency which it must have te 
deepen the lines of antagonism between the men and their 
employers, and to introduce on both sides a spirit of angry 
exasperation. The men who have accepted the rate of 
wages fixed by the employers naturally resent the punish- 
ment which has been inflicted on them on grounds which 
strike at their freedom to spend their wages as they please. 
Indeed the question has already ceased to be one of 


present wages merely, and has become a contest for fature, 


supremacy. The colliers fear that any concessions on their 
part might amount to a surrender of their right of com- 
bination ; and the employers are of course equally aware 
of the perils to which they would be exposed if the Union 
were to recover its hold upon the confidence and gratitude 
of the men by a decisive triumph. 


The present melancholy state of things in South Wales is 
of course immediately due to the action of the employers ; 
but the nature of the pressure under which they have 
taken this extreme step can only be understood by a re- 
ference to previous events. It is said that the introduction 
of Trade Unionism into Wales is of very recent date, and 
in asense this is true. It was not till 1867 that a Union 
was formally established, but any one who will turn to the 
evidence given before the Royal Commissioners, and espe- 
cially to Sir G. Exxior’s testimony, will see that practically 
the Welsh colliers had previously been in the habit of com- 
bining, under “ clever fellows” who turned up for the occa- 
sion, whenever they had a grievance. There was, however, 
this advantage in the old state of things, that the contro- 
versy was conducted between masters and men who were 
old friends and knew each other’s ways, and not by strangers 
who introduced an alien temper and new ideas. At first the 
colliers were rather shy of the Union, and it seemed as it 
it was to be a failure. It held on, however, and in 1871 it 
contrived to take the lead in a strike against the 
steam-coalowners. This turned out well, and made the 
Union popular ; and the leaders did not neglect to push their 
opportunities. During the period when the trade of the 
country was advancing with leaps and bounds, they made 
another attack on the owners, choosing this time those who 
supplied the ironmasters and the general market. In this 
way by successive rushes the miners obtained a large 
advance of wages—in some cases, it is said, as much 
as 117 or 118 per cent.—and they no doubt thought they 
had reason to be thankful to the Union for showing them 
what they could do when they tried. It would perhaps 
have been more for their advantage if the Union leaders 
had at the same time taught them what it was they could 
not do. Elated by continuous victories, and overlooking 
the peculiar commercial circumstances of those years of 
prosperity in which they had been powerful, the miners 
imagined that this power was something inherent in them- 
selves, which would continue independently of the fluctu- 
ating fortunes of trade, and that there was hardly any limit 
to the concessions which they could exact from their 
employers. Accordingly when the tide turned, and the coal- 
owners endeavoured to bring back wages to something 
nearer the former standard, the men took very ill the re- 
ductions which were enforced ; and they are now making a 
determined effort to stop the movement downhill in the hope 
that they may be able before long to resume the ascent. No 
one will deny that they are perfectly entitled to do the best 
they can for themselves; but there can be little doubt that 
they have made a mistake in choosing the moment for war- 
fare. The iron trade practically regulates the coal market, 
for when the former is depressed the consumption of coals 
in the manufacture of iron is necessarily diminished. There 
is then an overflow of coals from the pits which usually 
serve the iron works into the open market, and prices go 
down. At present the iron trade is in a very low way, and 
there is no immediate prospect of any recovery. The 
iron-masters, many of whom are also coalowners, have 
therefore come to the conclusion that they must either 
find some means of cheapening the production of iron 
or shut up their works, and the reduction which they 
ae is in the wages of the colliers. The colliers 

ve of course a different point of view, and think it 
very hard that they should be sacrificed in the interest 
of another trade; and, like most of the working classes, 
they have also unbounded faith in the possibility of 
raising prices to the public. But the chief reason no doubt 
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why they’ resolved upon resistance was the idea they 
have formed of theirown power over their employers; and 
it is possible that, if the contest had been conducted on the 
same footing as in 1873, the men might be again suc- 
cessful. The fact that the various classes of coalowners 
who were then acting separately are now urited in one 
compact and resolute body makes, however, an important 
change in the conditions of the conflict. 

It is impossible without an intimate and special know- 
ledge of local matters to pronounce a decided opinion on 
the degree of necessity which exists for the course upon 
which the employers have eutered. That is a question 
upon which opinions may differ ; but there can at least be 
no doubt as to their general right to defend tliemselves by 
borrowing the tactics of their opponents. It is quite clear 
that, if the men are entitled, when it suits them, to combine 
against the employers, the latter must be equally entitled 
to do the same. It has also been urged that, if wages are 
to go up when trade is profitable, it is only reasonable that 
they should come down when trade is bad; but though 
the Unionists may be bound by their own philosophy to 
admit this plea, it is open to the obvious objection that it 
assumes a relation between the price of labour and the 
profits of trade which is purely arbitrary. There is nothing 
in a miner’s labour which makes the slightest difference in 
the value of the coal which he hews out from one day to 
another; its value depends entirely on external circum- 
stances, such as the general condition of trade, and the 
owner’s cleverness in disposing of his commodity to the 
best advantage. One owner, simply because he is a 
smarter and more wide-awake man than another, will make 
a great deal more out of his pit; but it is difficult to see 
why this should give the labourer, who has nothing on 
earth to do with the augmented profits, a right to claim a 
share of them. No doubt when trade is brisk wages 
generally go up, but that is simply because there is a greater 
demand for labour. The question, in fact, between the 
labourer and his employer is not one of abstract justice, 
but of practical dynamics; and hence the impossibility of 
altogether avoiding such tests of relative strength as that 
which has just been appealed to. The reduction proposed 
by the masters would still leave the collier 60 per cent. 
better off than he was four years ago, and 96l. 5s. a year is, 
as times go, not a bad income for a working-man. But of 
course there is no reason why the colliers should not hold 
out for more if they think they can get it; only their right 
to get it will depend solely on their power todo so. The 
answer to the demand that the masters should prove the 
necessity of a reduction is that there is no basis on which a 
question of pure free-will on either side can be satisfactorily 
discussed. Every man, whether master or workman, has 
a right to determine for himself the terms on which he 
will carry on his business. The masters believe that the ulti- 
mate effect of the course taken by the men would be sooner 
or later to destroy the iron trade, inasmuch as it would be 
impossible to yield to increasing demands; and they are 
now trying to bring the men to reason by anticipating 
the crisis. There is, however, a question of expediency 
apart from that of right, and it may perhaps be doubted 
whether the attempts of the employers in former years to 
maintain a position which they had to admit to be 
untenable may not be in some degree responsible for their 
difficulties, and also whether at the present moment they 
have fully considered the probable consequences of forcing 
the whole body of colliers into the arms of the Union. The 
use to which the combination of coalowners has just been 
put can hardly fail to suggest to those who think they have 
been hardly treated some reflections not very favourable to 
the patriarchal system which the employers are supposed to 
be anxious to establish. Labour is undoubtedly a com- 
modity, but it differs from other commodities in claiming 
a voice as to its own disposal, and a little humouring is 
sometimes not thrown away. 


THE MORALITY OF MEMOIRS. 


HE numerous readers and the earlier critics of the Greville 
Memoirs must feel that they are to some extent included in 

the unsparing censure which is inflicted on Mr. Greville and on 
his editor in the Quarterly Review. Those who listen to an ex- 
— of moral indignation which they are aware that they 
ve neither anticipated nor shared are liable to a sense of that 
kind of humiliation which is felt by a guest when he has not dis- 
covered that the wine is corked. The superior delicacy of a more 
i ing palate almost indisposes him to inquire whether the 


complaint is after all well founded. It cannot be denied that some 
of the ges which have been assiduously collected by the re- 
viewer had better not have been written, and that some of them 
had better not have been published at present ; but when they were 
scattered through three bulky volumes, and not designated for 
special notice, a few scraps of scandal easily escaped attention. 
It is said that an American compiler has published a 
pleasant duodecimo volume containing only those passages of 
the Memoirs which may be supposed to gratify a morbid taste. 
English collectors may save themselves the expense and trouble of 
consulting the American compendium by studying a few $ in 
the Quarterly Review. If the passages which are there collected 
were unfit to be included in a voluminous work, they must be 
infinitely more offensive when they are presented in an undiluted 
form, and garnished with explanatory comments. If a stern sense 
of moral duty compelled the reviewer to shock his own sensibilities 
and the feelings of the persons who are supposed to be affected by 
Mr. Greville’s libels, it is strange that he should himself have con- 
tributed to the collection of gossip the fact that Mr. Greville him- 
self was implicated in a divorce case to which he was probably not 
the only party. 

That part of the criticism which is devoted to the character, 
the accuracy, and the judgment of the Memoir writer is 
perfectly legitimate, thou 4 the conclusions of the reviewer may 
sometimes be open to dispute; yet it is but an irrelevant 
objection to memoirs that the author had faults and foibles 
of his own. <A biographer, if he is not a dry annalist, is by the 
necessity of his calling an autobiographer. Boswell can hardly 
be regarded as a great and good man. Roger North and Horace 
Walpole display numerous weaknesses. One of the most amusing 
parts of St. Simon’s Memoirs consists in his inveterate belief in the 
transcendent superiority of dukes and peers to the rest of mankind. 
Mr. Greville’s cynicism and captiousness are exhibited with so 
little disguise that every intelligent reader makes allowance after 
the first few pages for the unfavourable judgment which he almost 
invariably expresses. It is undoubtedly true that, in noting down 
from day to day the gossip of society, he records many statements 
which were imperfect and some which were false. In some 
instances the indefatigable researches of the Quarterly Re- 
viewer tend rather to confirm than to impugn the accuracy of 
the Memoirs. The amended version of the strange one of 
William IV. at his last birthday-dinner differs little from Mr. 
Greville’s report, though the reviewer thinks it worth while to 
ascertain, after nearly forty years, the important fact that the King 
was not returning thanks for the toast of his own health, but pro- 
posing the health of the Princess Victoria. With a carelessness 
unworthy of the severest and minutest of critics, the reviewer 
says that “ in Greville’s report the essential point is missed. The 
Princess is made an object of the tirade as well as the Duchess.” 
In Mr. Greville’s report there is no hint of a tirade against the 
Princess. The King complains that the Princess had been kept 
away from his Court, not by herself, but by the Duchess; and Mr. 
Greville adds that the King “ terminated his speech by an allusion 
to the Princess and her future reign in a tone of paternal interest 
and affection, which was excellent in its way.” The reviewer 
observes that a month had elapsed before Lord Adolphus 
Fitzclarence reported the occurrence to Mr. Greville. His own 
correction of trifling details is made on the authority “ of a highly 
distinguished person, then a member of the household, who was 
present, and had moreover the best possible opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with the circumstances which preceded, and in fact 
led to it.” If Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence was, as may probably 
have been the case, inaccurate in his recollection of words used a 
month before, the highly distinguished member of the household 
may possibly also be lable to verbal error after an interval of 
thirty-seven years. The whole story might perhaps advantageously 
have been suppressed, but, as the reviewer insists on fixing general 
attention on William IV.’s irritability and bad taste, the evidence 
for Mr. Greville’s report must be preferred to the amended version. 
There is a trifling anecdote in the Memoirs of a rude speech ad- 
dressed by William IV. to a young Lord of the Bedchamber, who, 
as Mr. Greville naturally remarks, ought to have resigned. The 
nobleman, who is still alive, seems to have informed the reviewer 
that he did in fact resign, but that at the request of the King 
he withdrew his resignation. It appears, therefore, that the person 
agg ane concerned concurred in Mr. Greville’s opinion, though 
Mr. Greville had no means of knowing that the resignation had 
been tendered. There is no ground for the reviewer's serious 
accusation that the Clerk of Council violated by the publication of 
official secrets his oath of office. The proceedings of Privy 


Councils are strictly formal, though they are officially secret, and 
| Mr. Greville never refers to anything which may have been said 
| or done in Council. It is scarcely a breach of the oath of secresy 
| to report the King’s question to the Clerk of the Council about 
{a match at Newmarket, or the amusement which the Duke of 
| Wellington derived from seeing Mr. Greville, before or after a 
Council, in earnest conversation with the Bishop of London. No 
‘attempt is made to prove a charge which would, if it could have 
‘been maintained, have been delightful to the reviewer, and fatal 
| to Mr. Greville’s reputation. 

More than one instance may be cited to prove that the reviewer, 
‘notwithstanding his intolerance of the smallest inaccuracy, 
'is himself liable to human error. He justly thinks ‘it 
, Strange that Mr. Greville should in 1829 state that Palmerston 
| had never been in the Cabinct,and that Mr. Reeve should not 
| have corrected the oversight. ‘The explanation is that Mr. Greville 
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said nothing of the kind, and that there was nothing to correct. 
Speaking of a great speech of Lord Palmerston’s on Portuguese 
affairs, Mr. Greville says that Palmerston “ had been twenty years 
in oflice, and had never distinguished himself before.” It is pos- 
sible to be in the Cabinet and yet not to have attained high dis- 
tinction. ‘* The ofiice he held was one of dull detail, and he never 
travelled out of it. He probably stood in awe of Canning and 
others, and was never in the Cabinet; but having lately held 
higher situations and acquired more confidence, he has launched 
forth, and with astonishing success.” Palmerston had, in fact, 
never at that time held any office but that of Secretary at War; 
but he had, as the reviewer correctly states, sat in the Cabinets 
of Canning, of Lord Goderich, and of the Duke of Wellington ; or, 
as Mr. Greville expresses the same facts, he had held higher situa- 
tions. The twenty years are reckoned, not to his first entrance 
into the Cabinet, but from his appointment to the War Office in 
1809 to the date of his Portuguese speech. Mr. Reeve seems to 
have made mistakes in lists of Cabinet Ministers, but the reviewer 
ought to have a fellow-feeling for such slips of memory, inasmuch 
as he complains that the list of Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet in 1834 
includes Edward Ellice. Mr. Ellice was Secretary of War in that 
Administration, with a seat in the Cabinet. In another passage 
Mr. Reeve is censured for not having noticed a book on Ireland 
published by Mr. Greville in 1845. As the published part of the 
Journals ends in 1837, it may have been thought premature to 
anticipate occurrences of eight years afterwards. Neither Mr. 
Greville nor Mr. Reeve has made so grave an historical blunder as 
that of the reviewer when he unnecessarily vindicates the dignity 
and antiquity of the illustrious family to which Queen Adelaide, 
as well as King Leopold and Prince Albert, belonged. “The 
electoral, now roval, House of Saxony (of which the Houses of 
Saxe Meiningen, Saxe Coburg Gotha, and Saxe Weimar are 
branches) is one of the most ancient and illustrious of the reigning 
Houses of Europe.” The statement is true, as applied generally 
to the Saxon family, but the electoral and royal House of Saxony 
are cadets of the elder line, which is divided into the three ducal 
branches. The electoral dignity was transferred to Duke Maurice 
and his descendants in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
In a journal extending over fourteen or fifteen years it would be 
urprising if there were not both accurate reproductions of 
erroneous reports and original errors. In some instances the 
Quarterly Reviewer succeeds, as might be expected, in showing 
that Mr. Greville was mistaken; but it by no means follows that 
Mr. Reeve was io >!ame for perpetuating mistakes which in some 
instances may a#i the same time be materials of history. The fact 
that an erroneous rumour was at one time believed is one among 
other facts. In many cases the reviewer seems to think that his 
own incredulity, founded on the supposed improbability of some 
statement of Mr. Greville’s, is a sufficient confutation. It is idle 
to remark that the Duke of York's depreciation of the Duke of 
Wellington was inconsistent with the frank manliness of his charac- 
ter. If so, the Duke of York's character was not frank and manly, for 
he undoubtedly told Mr. Greville thatthe Duke of Wellington was false 
and ungrateful, and that he was surprised at Waterloo. The Duke of 
York further attributed in great measure the success of that day 
to Lord Anglesea, who, he says, was hardly mentioned, and that 
in the coldest terms, in “the Duke's despatch.” The Duke of 
York might have added that when a member of Lord Anglesea’s 
family afterwards hinted to the Duke of Wellington that his 
public mention of Lord Anglesea had distressed his friends, he 
replied, ‘ They would have been a damned deal more distressed if 
they had read whet I said about him in my private letters.” It is 
impossible that My. Greville can have imagined or invented the 
Duke of York's complaint that Sir Arthur Wellesley had been 
preferred to himse}f as Commander-in-Chief of the Peninsular 
army. “ He told me (with many recommendations to secresy) 
that which immeciately explained to me the dislike which 
he certainly bears to the Duke, and (which I did not know 
before) to Lord Londonderry.” The substance of the Duke of York's 
story was that Lord Londonderry had, after the battle of Corunna, 
offered him the command of an expedition to Portugal. After- 
wards “ Lord Chatham, who was much attached to him, and who 
was then a Cabinet Minister, came to him one day and told him 
he was betrayed, and that he was sacrificed to make way for Sir 
Arthur Wellesley.” The story, which is obviously true, proves 
that the Duke of York was silly rather than that he was not frank 
and manly. Lord Macaulay often accumulates details which 
prove that his own general description of a character is inaccurate, 
for the purpose of enforcing his favourite doctrine of the inconsis- 
tency of human neture. The Quarterly Reviewer follows his — 
example in conirasting Mr. Greville’s remarkable statement with 
his own unsupported assumption. A more curious anecdote, inas- 
much as it possesses historical value, is similarly rejected on 
appeal to the reviewer's estimate of probability. On_ the 
29th of March, 1832, Lord Melbourne asked Mr. Greville: —“ What 
difficulty can they” (the Tiouse of Lords) “ have in swallowing 
the rest after they have given up the rotten boroughs? That 
is, in fact, the essential part of the Dill, and the truth is I 
do not see how the Government can be carried on without 
them.” Lord Melbourne’s remark is so characteristic that it would 
almost prove itself, if there were any reason for impeaching Mr. 
Greville’s accuracy. The reviewer, indeed, arbitrarily declares 
that Mr. Greville was prone to confound what he himself said in 
conversation with what was said by others; but the proposition 
which was a paradox as proceeding from Lord Melbourne would 
hay2 been commonplace if it had been uttered by himself, and it 


would certainly not have been recorded in italics. The correct- 
ness of the report is confirmed by Lord Melbourne’s analogous 
account of his own interview with Edward Irving, who, as he 
said, proved by unanswerable arguments that he was bound 
to preach in the streets. ‘And what,” said Mr. Greville, “did 
you answer?” “TJ told him he must not preach there.” In pre- 
cisely the same spirit Lord Melbourne helped to abolish the rotten 
boroughs, and said they were indispensable. The reviewer quotes 
inaccurately another declaration which he attributes to Lord Mel- 
bourne, “that all the members of the Cabinet were bond fide 
alarmed at and averse to the Reform Bill.” The words are spoken, 
not by Lord Melbourne, but by Mr. Greville, in the form of a 
question. Lord Melbourne's answer was, that “they were really 
all conscious of the violence of the measure, and desirous of avoid- 
ing it.” It is perfectly intelligible that Lord Melbourne should 
have considered that the Government was driven to choose between 
a dangerous measure and the risk of withholding it. 

It would be tediousto examine in detail the whole of thereviewer's 
criticisms. It is surprising that the numerous objections to the accu- 
racy of Mr. Greville’s statements which have been published in 
the Quarterly Review and elsewhere have not been more weighty 
and more successful. Mr. Stapleton, always the loyal friend and 
apologist of his former chief, doubts whether the Duke of 
Wellington should have told Mr. Greville that Mr. Canning was 
unbearably irritable in Council. It happens that the same charge 
is repeatedly made and implied in the Duke’s published correspon- 
dence with colleagues who could appreciate its justice. Mr. 
Greville records the declaration of George IV. that “ That fellow 
Ellenborough” should never dine at his table. Mr. Peel tells the 
Duke that when Lord Ellenborough was sworn in as President of 
the Board of Control, the King’s look fully expressed his feelings. 
The Quarterly Reviewer states with approximate accuracy 
the relations between Lord Grey and the Duke after the 
death of Canning. He is apparently not aware that the 
King, in giving the Duke a commission to form a Government, told 
him that he had no objection to anybody excepting Lord Grey. 
The Duke acquiesced in the exclusion without remonstrance, but 
he would otherwise probably have given Lord Grey an invitation 
which might or might not have been accepted. No criticism has 
ailected the justice of the statement that Mr. Greville’s Memoirs 
form the most valuable of recent contributions to social and poli- 
tical history. All the passages which can be considered objection- 
able or doubtful, as collected in the Quarterly Review, would not 
fill five pages out of more than a thousand contained in the three 
volumes, The austere and censorious condemnation of revelations 
of character, and of reported conversations, would, if it were accepted, 
be fatal to the most amusing and instructive branch of literature. 
If nothing is to be told which can be disagreeable to any person, 
or to the relatives and descendants of any person, there is an end 
of memoirs and of biography. Among other books which, like 
Don Quixote’s Library, would be condemned by the Quarterly 
Review, assuming the functions of the curate and the barber, would 
be four pleasant volumes of biographical and social anecdote, not 
long since published by an accomplished writer who might have 
been deemed a tolerant man of the world. 


MR. FINLAY. 


HE world is said to know nothing of its greatest men, and 
certainly the 7%mes seems to know very little of its greatest 
Correspondent. A man of whom Great Britain may well be proud 
has passed away in a distant land, and the greatest British news- 
paper,.a paper which had been often honoured with his contribu- 
tions, a paper commonly so ready with long biographies of every 
man of the smallest eminence, can give him only a few lines of 
small print without so much as the heading of his name. No one 
will grudge to the memory either of Mr. Kingsley or of Lord St. 
Leonards the full recognition which they have met with; but the 
most truly original historian of our time and language might surely 
claim a place alongside of the novelist and the lawyer. ‘The men 
of the Greek War of Independence, Hellénes and Philhellénes 
alike, are fast passing away; Trikoupés and Church are gone, and 
now. Mr. Finlay has followed them. Or we might put it in 
another way, that the historian of enslaved Greece has not survived 
by many years the historian of independent Greece. The historian 
of the Eastern Empire, the historian of Greece under Ottoman and 
Venetian domination, has become one of the great ones of the past, no 
less than the historian of the Athenian democracy. Ditlerent in every 
respect as were the two men in position and temper and line of study, 
far more widely-spread as the fame of the one is than the fame of 
the other, still he who wishes to master the history of the Greek 
nation as a whole can as little dispense with Mr. Finlay as he can 
with Mr. Grote. And it does kindle a certain feeling of indigna- 
tion when we find the memory of such a man so unworthily dealt 
with in the quarter where he ought to have met with most honour, 
The Times, in recording the death of its “ late valued Correspondent 
in Athens,” seems hardly to know who it is who has been its Cor- 
respondent, or who it is whose death it has to record. Some years 
ago, after the publication of some of Mr. Finlay’s great works, but 
doubtless before he had begun to supply the 7%mes with Athenian 
news, the author of Greece under the Romans was once described 
in the Times itself as “‘ Mr. Finlay, a gentleman of Scotch extrac- 
tion.” We looked for a while to see whether we might not in 
the same quarter stumble on some such description as “Mr, 
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Grote a London banker,” or “Dr. Thirlwall, a Welsh Bishop.’ 
It reminded us too of what we once saw in a local namesake 
of the Times itself, where, while the volumes of the History 
of Greece were coming out two by two, a discussion on the Ballot 
was ushered in in this fashion— Old Grote, if he be still in the 
flesh,” might say so and so. The Times has now got beyond the 
fact of Mr. Finlay being a gentleman of Scotch extraction ; but it 
really has not got very farbeyond it. While the name of Sir Sterndale 
Bennett is putin full at the head of the obituary notice just above 
Mr. Finlay, Mr. Finlay himself is treated as a thing rather than as 
a person, and his only heading is “The Cause of Greek Indepen- 
dence.” And in the few lines which the historian gets after the 
many given to the musician, all the notice taken of his writings is 
a kind of casual statement that Mr. Finlay “was the author of 
an excellent history of the struggle for Greek Independence, 
in which he spared neither the Greeks nor their friends.” It 
might have been added that Mr. Finlay, who was not much in 
the habit of sparing anybody, did not spare their enemies either. 
But this really looks as if the Témes believed Mr. Finlay’s 
last two volumes to be his only writings, and had really never 
heard of him as the historian of Constantinople and medieval 
Greece. The way in which fame is dispensed in Olympian regions 
is sometimes a little capricious; but this really beats every- 
thing as a case of so little being known in the very quarter where 
one would have thought that everything would be most known. 
There is something strange in the notion that there are those who 
have for a long time had frequent dealings with a very eminent 
man without in the least knowing with whom they were dealing. 
There is no reason now why we should not publish the fact that Mr. 
Finlay has for many years contributed not unfrequently to our 
own columns as well as to those of the Times. We have some satis- 
faction in feeling that we have at least better appreciated the man 
with whom we have had to do. 

In reviewing the successive volumes of Mr. Finlay’s History, we 
have often pointed out the peculiarity of his position and character, 
and the weakeras well as the stronger points of his writings. But 
something like &@ summary of what we have said at various times 
may not be out of place now. It is not our business to write his 
life. He went to Greece as @ young man, as a volunteer in the 
cause of Greek independence. The Temes does not even tell us his 
exact age; but we believe that he was born in one of the first 
years of the present century. Like Sir Richard Church, he made 
Greece his adopted country after the war was over, and he got 
involved in personal disputes with the Government of King Otho, 
of which we suspect that many people have heard who know nothing 
of him as the historian of the Eastern Empire. In his character 
of censor of current Greek affairs two things should be re- 
membered. He had something of the spirit of Cato about him, 
and we suspect that he rather enjoyed finding fault than otherwise. 
He naturally found most fault with those with whom he had most 
to do—namely, Greeks and lishmen. But it is only fair to 
say that there were always some Greeks and some Englishmen who 
were lucky enough to escape the lash, while not a single Bavarian 
was spared. We have sometimes thought that the fair thing 
would have been for Mr. Finlay to have spent his time alternately 
at Athens and at Constantinople, so as to have told us the faults 
of Greeks and Turks equally. And it should always be re- 
membered that, in the matter of Greece, Mr. Finlay wasa dis- 
wppointed man. He had worked for Greece, and much less had 
come of his work than he had hoped for. A tendency to look 
mainly on the dark side of things was therefore not unnatural, and 
we have no doubt that Mr. Finlay seemed to many persons an enemy 
of Greece, while he was really only a friend who spared not the 
rod. But there are many passages alike in his books, in his news- 
paper articles, and in his private letters, in which he did full justice 
to the better side of the Greek character, a side which is always 
likely to be overshadowed in most of those dealings with which 
both past and present history have todo. In Mr. Finlay’s por- 
traiture there is really a great deal of likeness between Greeks and 
Turks. In his showing, a private man of either nation is commonly 
a very worthy person ; it is only when he is put in any post of au- 
thority that he begins to be something different. And to the 
sterling qualities of the Greek nation, without which their struggle 
for independence could not have been carried on, Mr. Finlay bears 
witness in every page. 

But Mr. Finlay’s fame will not rest either on any of the 
personal events of his life or on his lesser and fugitive 
writings. He has left his mark on the historical learning 
of the age. It is easy to point out faults in his writings. It 
is plain that they would in some respects have gained if, in- 
stead of being written at Athens, they had been written in 
London, at Oxford, or at Géttingen. But we believe that by 
such an exchange they would have lost far more than they 
would have gained. . Finlay was not, in his earlier life, a 
man of the closet. He went out to Greece to fight; he stayed 
there to till the ground. He was led to study and to write 
history in order to explain what he saw in the processes of 
fighting and tilling the d. He saw that the phenomena 
of modern Greece could be understood only by going back to 
that stage in Grecian history when Greece, from one point of 
view, might be said to be uered, while from another point 
of view s conquest. In 
his view the history of the modern Greek nation begins with 
And he told from Alexander to our own 

y. There is a practical grandeur about such a conception as this 
which bears on it the stamp of the thoroughly practical way in 


which Mr. Finlay’s studies began. This wide grasp of one side of 
his subject, of the side with which he was immediately concerned, 
would have been ill exchanged for any improvements in form and 
manner which his work would probably have gained had it been done 
in a Western capital or a Western university. Asa contribution 


to the general history of the Greek nation, as a protest against | 


those who would end Greek history with the fight of Chairéneia or 
with the burning of Corinth, Mr. Finlay’s History marks an epoch. 
It is quite possible that some one else may tell the tale in some 
respects better, but it is Mr. Finlay who first showed that there 
was any tale to tell at all, And his works are hardly less valuable 
from the Roman than from the Greek side. No one after him, save 
the most ignorant. and thoughtless, can babble any more about 
“ Greeks of the Lower Empire.” He sets before us the true nature 
and importance of that great and abiding power of the Eastern 
Rome on which the men of the eleventh century still looked with 
awe and wonder. That he perhaps a little undervalued the 
Western side of things is in no way wonderful and is quite par- 
donable. His business was to teach us that there isan Eastern side. 
Mr. Finlay’s books are among those which have an cecumenical 
value; they give us one aspect of the Unity of History. He was happy 
in having done his work, in having brought his task to a full 
end, and not having, like many other historians, le/t only a fragment 
behind him. To our mind there is something heroic in Mr. Finlay’s 
literary career. Away from his own country, his name but little 
known, cut off from many of the resources open to scholars in 
Germany or England, he put forth volume after volume on an un- 

opular subject, volumes to which the general public was utterly 
indifferent, and toiled on, cheered only by the consciousness that 
he was doing a great work, and by the a of the few here 
and there who could appreciate that work. Many a man would 
have turned away in disgust from such a seemingly thankless task. 
Mr. Finlay bore up under all discouragements, and did not stop till 
his work was finished. There are, it seems, those who know him 
only as the historian of events fifty years old. By scholars he will 
be known as the man who has rescued two thousand years of the 
history of one side of the civilized world from undeserved con- 
tempt and oblivion. 


A LAY SERMON TO MANCHESTER MEN. 


HE President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce has 
been delivering himself of some remarks upon the connexion 
between commerce and morality of which it is more easy to 
uestion the originality than the soundness. His appeal to the 
erman bookseller Perthes gives a certain quaintness to his 
address, as it seems to suggest that to an English merchant some 
very obvious maxims of morality had all the charm of novelty 
when he stumbled upon them in the memoirs of a foreigner. One 
might have hoped that illustrations could have been found nearer 
home, and be enforced by an appeal to more familiar experience. 
It does not want the authority of Perthes, for example, to 
convince us that goods ought to be made to wear as well as to 
sell; and that manufacturers who, like Bon Gaultier’s Yankee, 
sold “nutmegs made of wood and clocks that wouldn't figure,” 
would deserve to come to grief. How far such practices prevail 
at Manchester or elsewhere, to what extent they affect our most 
important branches of trade, and whether they are increasing or 
diminishing, are questions upon which Mr. Johnson might be able 
to throw some light; and perhaps his details would have been 
more effective than generalities in which everybody must more or 
less agree. 

The truth, however, seems to be that Mr. Johnson was aiming 
at expressing a principle which is not so widely recognized. If 
Perthes had simply taken care that his books should be printed on 
decent paper and with good ink, he would have deserved the nega- 
tive praise due to ordinary honesty. But we do net generally hold 
a man up as a burning and shining light because hie has not picked 
our pockets. The morality of trade is so far relaxed that in some 
cases a shopkeeper would be rising above the ordinary level whose 
goods were simply that which they purport to be. A kind of 
general understanding has unluckily arisen, in virtue of which a 
yard may sometimes mean thirty inches; and a man who should 
give thirty-six would be outrunning our expectations and indulg- 
ing in an act of commercial Quixotism. But, after ing allow- 
ance for this vague margin between theory and practice, it ought 
to be a poor compliment to any man to say that he is not a cheat 
and a rogue; nor was it by such qualities that Perthes won Mr. 
Johnson’s admiration. The peculiarity which struck him so 
much is that Perthes made his puree Shes subservient to the 
independence and cultivation of his country. He would have 
been equally honest if he had sold intrinsically worthless 
books so long as they were what they professed to be. But 
to this prosaic virtue of honesty he added the further virtue 
of selling books which in fact made their readers better. 
Mr. Johnson has asked himself the question—and he could not 
have asked a more tes one—whether there is anything analo- 
gous in the case of other industrial employments. Is the merehant 
to be satisfied when he can say, “I have given what I professed 
to give”? or should he be able to add, “ and what will do good to 
the buyer?” Should a manufacturer be content when he has paid 
his workmen the wages for which they bargained, or should he try 
to encourage habits of prudence, sobriety, and industry? The old 
school of political economists assumed as an ultimate fact that 
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in all matters of business each man would attend exclusively to his 
own pecuniary interest. They used to argue that there was a kind 
of natural harmony in virtue of which this pursuit of individual 
interests would result in the greatest welfare of society at large. 
From this point of view, they would fully admit the advantages of 
ordinary honesty, and would advocate the punishment of commer- 
cial frauds as rigorously as the most exalted moralists. But 
they would deny that the duty of a merchant went any 
further, or that he would do any good if he tried to go 
further. His business was simply to supply any demand 
that might arise, without cheating his customer, but without 
thinking of his customer’s further interests. Mr. Johnson is sub- 
stantially saying that this view is too narrow, and that our indus- 
trial leaders should take into account more remote consequences 
of their actions, The bookseller, or rather the publisher, is as good 
a case as could be taken to illustrate the general bearings of a very 
interesting problem. 

Everybody, as we have said, admits that the bookseller should 
sell what he professes to sell. And, beyond this, everybody ad- 
mits that he a certain responsibility for the character of his 
books. Neither the “law of supply and demand” nor any other 
law would justify a man, for example, who sells books of a certain 
character. All one can say of such a man is that flogging is too 
good for him. But when we get a step further, the difiiculty in- 
creases. We admit of course that under existing circumstances a 
publisher who sells reputable books at a fair price does not de- 
serve the least shadow of blame. He is discharging a useful 
function in a straightforward way. We all agree in regard to 
the great mass of books that it is at least desirable that 
they should have a fair chance of life. They may pro- 
perly be published, and the man who turns an honest penny by the 
transaction is perfectly welcome to keep it. We may still ask, 
however, whether in an ideal state of things the publisher's respon- 
sibility would not extend further, and whether we should not even 
now approve of a man who tried to make his business subservient 
to the moral and intellectual improvement of his countrymen ? 
The ordinary argument on the subject is simple enough. You 
should not, it is generally said, mix business with charity. If you 
want to do people good, set apart a certain sum from the profits of 
your trade and spend it on charity or in any public-spirited em- 
ployment. If you try to make the same transaction fill your pocket 
and do good to your soul, you will make a bungle of both. Either 
you will be a keen trader under a mask of hypocrisy, or by aiming 
at the two things you will ruin yourself and do no good to any- 
body. The maxim about serving God and Mammon seems to be 
undersiood in a new fashion. It is very well, our modern moralists 
tell us, to serve both powers; but we should be very careful to 
keep the two kinds of worship apart. We should serve Mam- 
mon in a good honest way, of course, in our shops, and God in 
church; and should keep the two spheres of action religiously 
separate. 

Now, though the doctrine when thus expressed has a repulsive 
sound, we must admit that there is some truth in it. A publisher 
who did not keep a careful eye upon his balance-sheets would be a 
fool, even though he might be a saint. There is no use whatever 
in publishing the healthiest and pace of literature if people 
will not read it. A man who should publish Bibles for a farthing 
would be doing no good, if they only filled his warehouse. It, 
again, he sold them, but sold them at a loss, it might be an act of 
charity, but would certainly not be business. He might be doing 
right, as he might be doing right in subscribing to the Bible 
Society ; but he could not carry on his business on principles which 
would lead straight to the Bankruptey Court. And, if we grant 
this, is it possible to give any weight whatever to other than selfish 
motives? Tradesmen in general must expect to make the average 
rate of profit. If you tell a man that he ought to sell books 
which do not pay, you are telling him to ruin himself and 
leave the field open to less scrupulous persons; and if you reply 
that in the long run good books will pay, you are simply appealing 
to his selfishness, and encouraging him to be a hypocrite. The 
dilemma is a difficult one, and we not know that it can be alto- 
gether evaded. Mr. Johnson, however, thinks that Perthes 
managed to combine patriotism with business; and is anxious that 
eotton-spinners should follow his example. The difficulty in their 
case is still greater. There is a vast difference between good 
books and bad; but if cotton is of good substance, it is hard to 
see that one kind of cotton affects the moral character of a con- 
sumer much more than another. In this and in most cases, when 
we have said that the merchant ought to be honest, we seem to 
have said everything. His whole intluence upon human happiness 
consists in his goods being genuine. Any philanthropical motives 
would be out of place, for there is really no question of philan- 
thropy at issue. 

And yet, if we return to our publisher, we shall perhaps see that 
there is a certain field for public spirit, though the case is not to 
be defined by any precise and unalterable rules. A publisher 
of any sense will of course recognize the fact that he cannot do 
much to alter the public taste; and that he would be very silly to 
try to prescribe any fixed standard. And yet there may be a very 
important difference between two publishers equally unimpeach- 
able on the score of honesty. We may suppose, for example, that 
it is possible to make a great improvement in educational books, 
and that a publisher can gain a handsome profit by supplying the 
improved article. Or, on the other hand, there may be a potential 
demand for books of a flashy and inferior character, which it 


would be equally profitable to supply. According to the rigid 
economical theory, the publisher should be guided simply by the 
state of his probable balance-sheet. He will argue that the 
demand will be supplied by somebody, if not by him ; that he will 
therefore give the public what they want, and that there would be 
no more virtue in giving the good article than the bad, because, by 
the hypothesis there is an equal amount of profit to be derived 
from either. An answer, however, may be suggested. In the 
first place, an educated and honourable man would be naturally 
more alive to the wants of intelligent people. He would perceive 
more clearly than his rivals any symptoms of an improvement 
in the public taste, and would have more faith in the power of 
really good work to be appreciated in the long run. In the next 
place, he would see that in practice the nature of the demand is 
not so entirely independent of his exertions as is generally assumed 
by economists. If good books are made cheap, they may be able 
to crowd out the bad books. The general standard will be raised, 
and the demand will be in some degree modified. The publica- 
tion, for example, of a good school history would enable teachers 
to insist upon more accurate knowledge in their pupils, and would 
therefore stimulate the general interest in historical publications. 
Assuming, therefore, that one publisher is actuated as exclusively by 
a regard to his pecuniary interests as another, it still remains 
true that one man is much better able than another to estimate the 
strength of the forces which tend to improve society, and more ready 
to associate his own prosperity with their advancement. Moreover, 
as human beings are not, as a matter of fact, mere calculating 
machines, a lively interest in the intellectual advancement of the 
country would probably guide a spirited publisher toenterprises likely 
to be conducive to that end, though they might also be conducive 
to his own pecuniary interest. A thoroughly cultivated artistic or 
literary taste would lead him spontaneously to improve every 
chance of fostering such taste to his own ultimate profit. The 
difference between the better and the inferior publisher is not 
that one is and the other is not mercenary, but that one is less and 
the other more shortsighted ; and still more, that one has his eyes 
open to all the ways in which good work may be made to pay, 
and the other to all the ways in which bad work may be 
made to pay. Further, if we suppose that the trade generally 
is penetrated by enlightened views, the professional code of 
morality would be developed, which would gradually raise the 
inferior limit of honourable conduct. Fewer publishers would 
pander to the worse tastes of the public, and the general 
standard of the nation would be improved. In short, the 
ordinary postulates of economists require some modification. A 
trade is not a mere piece of passive machinery for supplying a 
demand which exists independently of it. It can by judicious 
action gradually alter the character of the demand, and more- 
over it has to some extent a choice between improving or de- 
grading that character. To demand useless sacrifices from indi- 
viduals is of course foolish; but individuals may help to dis- 
courage the selfishness which seeks an immediate profit at the 
expense of the corporate interest. 

Such principles would require some modification when applied 
to other trades. The publishing of books is more directly con- 
nected with the morality and intelligence of the public than 
the manufacture of cotton or linen. In some cases a manu- 
facturer may be able to improve the artistic qualities of 
his productions ; but asa rule he will have little to consider beyond 
the honesty of his workmanship. At present, if some reports are 
true, the standard in that respect is so low that it would be 

remature to preach anything beyond the commonest principles of 

onesty. When manufacturers turn out what they profess to turn 
out, it will be time enough to suggest that they should try to 
manufacture something better. When that time arrives there will 
be something in Mr. Johnson's suggestions. As manufacturers 
are discharging a very useful function, it would probably be as 
well if they sometimes contemplated that utility, not perhaps as 
a guide to their own individual action, but at least as determining 
that general code of commercial morality which should be enforced 
by the public sentiment of men of business. Mr. Johnson touched 
upon a still wider and more difficult subject in the relations of 
employers to their workmen. How far these relations can ever 
be regulated on any other principles than those of unrestricted 
competition is a question which we must hope will settle 
itself; for it does not seem to be much advanced by any quantity 
of abstract discussion. 


HOUSES TO LOOK ON. 


| i would, no doubt, be a great pity that all old houses should be 
improved from off the face of the land. It is very pleasant for 
the dwellers in cities to be able now and then to go and stay a 
few days in some quaint old “Court” or “Place.” The visit need 
only be made in the finest of the summer, and the visitor 
may at such a time feel as grateful to a beneficent Providence for 
allowing old houses to exist, and for allowing people to be created 
who can brave the horrors of winter in them, as if this were the 
final cause of old country houses. Nothing is too strange for 
nature, and some of our fellow-creatures are gi with insensi- 
bility to influenza, and may defy toothache, and disregard colds in 
the To the members of this privileged class only is it 
given to be able to live all the year round in a half-timbered 
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manor-house or a moated 
To us be given the pleasures of an ancient garden where 
Violets nestle in the early spring ; 
and to mark that . 
Here clove carnations forth their fragrance fling. 
What walks and talks we may have between the borders where 
Love-lies-Bleeding Balm and Heartsease grow ! 
Here with bent head Narcissus white as snow, 
Here blushing Rose, by wing of zephyr fanned, 
Gives forth fresh perfume as its leaves expand ; 
Here turns the Sunflower, here unrivalled towers 
The fragrant Lily, loveliest Queen of flowers, 
Let us, while the sun shines, and if the dew is off the grass, 
press the smooth turf of an old bowling-green, and even 
sit out for a few moments, with cigar alight and collar 
turned up, to admire the green velvet of the yew hedge. Here 
let us perhaps sketch a remarkably ugly gargoyle, or note 
the intricacies of a quarry pattern. Let us, while we may, 
enjoy the perambulation of the shady alleys; let us ascend to 
the dusty garrets, and penetrate into the damp cellars; let us 
have a quiet novel in the porch, a flirtation in the oriel, a dance 
on the oak floor; and give us at last a safe retreat to town 
when the barometer begins to fall. A great deal has been said 
or sung about the country homes of England, how beautifully 
they stand, o’er all our native land, and so on; but Mrs. Hemans 
rhaps had no experience of a charming Elizabethan manor-house 
in the winter months. ‘“ Houses are built to live in, not to looke 
on,” is a remark at least as old as the time of Lord Bacon. True, 
it is very pleasant, coming home in the evening, to observe the 
beauty of our dwelling as the cross-mullioned and latticed windows 
are set off here and there by the flicker of a lighted hearth within ; 
the tall, twisted chimneys pour out their hospitable smoke; the 
high-peaked gables, finished with quaint dormers, rise over the 
lofty flight of mossy steps to the deeply recessed porch. All these 
things are very pretty to look at, but it is a drawback to reflect on 
the want of comfort within. We grumble if our neighbour 
modernizes his old manor-house; and we have all great 
sympathy with the architect who praised his own profession 
for allowing him to build pretty houses and not obliging 
kim to live in them. Our picturesque residence would not 
look so pretty in the twilight if there were any shutters to the 
windows, so that every light within marks out the stone moulding 
of the mullions. It would not be so frightfully damp if the high- 
pitched gables did not make it impossible to keep the roof in re- 
pair. It would not be so draughty if the walls were lined with 
— and paper instead of the wainscot, which is split in all 
irections, mined and countermined by rats and mice. The house 
would be more comfortable, too, if tlre sitting-rooms had not doors 
at both ends, and windows at opposite sides; if they were not 
Ss by which alone the servants can get from the bed-cham- 
rs to the kitchen; if the house were not so ghostly that the 
maids will only work in pairs, and turn pale if you ask them to 
take coals to your dressing-room, or require to send one of them to 
the hall-door. You do not yourself care about ghosts, but if you 
happen to sit alone at night, you wish the ivy did not tap the win- 
dow-pane in so strange a manner. You think there is something very 
mysterious in the way the wind makes the creaking boards of the 
floor above sound, as if somebody were walking up and down in the 
room you know to be empty. And as you take your candle to go 
to bed, you cannot help a shudder when you step carefully over the 
trap in front of your own door, and wonder if there is any truth 
in the story you have been told of somebody having fallen down 
into the cellar through that trap a hundred years ago, like Amy 
Robsart at Cumnor Hall. And it is picturesque no doubt, but 
not exactly pleasant, to have to wear your hat and greatcoat at 
dinner in stormy weather, and to have to use your folios for screens 
to the candles on the table. Nor is your rest at night more peace- 
ful because the starlings have built in your chimney, and you 
know that at any moment a frantic bird may struggle into your 
room and dash through the glass inyour window. An umbrella, 
even in showery weather, looks strangely out of place on the 
breakfast-table, and a parasol forms but a poor cover for the 
toast-rack. We preserve a discreet silence as to other accidents 
of a charming old manor-house, and will make no further refer- 
ence to smells than to advise an incoming tenant to ex- 
change his spectacles for eye-glasses, and to wear them 
with a strong spring across the nose. We have no objection 
to think these examples of the domestic architecture of 
our revered ancestors very suitable dwellings for other people. 
But, unless in the case of those great show places, where, 
as at Knowsley or Knole, a new house has been added on to 
the old and both left standing together whenever modern require- 
ments made the old uninhabitable, any one who wishes for 
a warm and wholesome home will prefer one not too old nor too 
new, well drained, well windowed, well supplied with water, well 
roofed overhead, and well cellared underneath. 

Mr. Egerton Warburton, of Arley Hall, has very comfortable 
notions as to what a country house should be. His Looking-Glass 
for Landlords, from which we have quoted a few lines above, is a 
very pleasant little poem, quite in the prevailing style of mingled 
Stuart picturesqueness and Victorian completeness. It should be 
studied in a red-brick manor-house, with a projecting cornice and 

ilasters outside, with dove-coloured panelling and sea-green dados 
inside. The reader should be seated near a window of which no 


ge. Ours be the summer visit. 


| black, have stop-chamfered corners, and a faded green velvet 
| eushion. Then he will be able truly to enjoy such a passage as 
| this, which might have been written by the courtly Gay or the 
t Somerville :— 
Still strive, when full your hospitable Hall, 
By change of pastime to delight them all; 
Thwart not your guest, whate’er his fancy be ; 
If strolling please him let his steps be free ; 
Some, feet on fender, spell the paper o’er, 
Sky fair or foul some cannot rest indoor ; 
The park, the grounds, the stable, and the farm, 
For varying tastes have each their special charm. 
A house ordered in this way must be pleasant for visitors, and 
Mr. Warburton does not leave the host without directions for 
entertaining his friends :— 
What suits the father may not please the son ; 
Talk not to bishops of the last week’s run, 
Nor drag the bookworm from his favourite shelf 
To some dull pamphlet written by yourself. 
In sporting matters Mr. Warburton is strictly orthodox. This 
might be expected from the author of Hunting Songs. One does 
not fear that he will call horses “ cattle,” or hounds “ dogs.” And in 
half a dozen lines he lays down rules for a difficult case of sporting 
etiquette :— 
If, while impatient at the entrance gate 
The anxious keeper for the shooters wait, 
Should echoing hoof the coming pack proclaim, 
Defer the battue, nor disturb the game ; 
The gun must ever to the horn give way, 
Disband your beaters till the following day. 
Nor is Mr. Warburton content to hold up his looking-glass to 
entertainers of gentlemen only :— 
Each female whim should to the host be known, 
Some like to talk, some few to bide alone. 
There is a certain touch of sarcasm in that “ few.” But the rest 
of the passage is all that can be desired. If ladies like to 
** mount the coach-box,” or, “ less aspiring, tale a seat inside,” or 
if any other amusement please them, they may have it, not for- 
getting the claims of the most delightful of modern customs; as 
he adds :— 
But sing, or play, or walk, or ride, or drive, 
All need of tea the stimulant at five. 
Mr. Warburton’s ideal host is also careful in another particular, 
one on which much of the success of country-house gatherings 
must ever depend :— 
Should favouring chance have brought two lovers there, 
Let jest nor malice wound the tender pair ; 
Should the fond youth in some lone shade have caught 
The blissful hour, long hoped for, and long sought, 
Let none invade the bower where “ silver sweet 
Sound lovers’ tongues,” and hearts responsive beat. 
This is as it ought to be, and no doubt future generations of 
Cheshire lovers will rise up and call Mr. Warburton blessed. 

So far and further we go with him, but when we have read his ac- 
count of the laying out of grounds, the planting of parks, the making 
of avenues, and so forth, we come to a passage of a more question- 
able sort. There isa frontispiece to the poem which shows, engraved 
in a quaint Diireresque style, ‘The Nook” as it was and as it is. 
The gables and casements of the former are contrasted with the 
square windows and long plain roof of a modern farmhouse, without 
ornament, unadorned with timbers, unfretted with lattice-work, 
and as ugly and comfortable-looking as the old house was pretty 
and inconvenient. And here is its pathetic history, somewhat 
abridged:—The ‘ Nook” passed to “one who gave it not a 
thought,” and in the course of time it was handed over to a builder 
Expert in Stucco, and in Fronts first-rate; 


no doubt a very useful, practical man. The old house is con- 
demned, in spite of the remonstrances of the “ curtseying house- 
wife,” who says or sings, 

“ Spare, spare, good gentles, spare the dear old place !* 
And so the “ Nook” is doomed, and a new house springs up, 
with 

The roof-span flattened and the timbers thin, 

Cheerless without and comfortless within. 

We sympathize with Mr. Warburton’s feelings, but an inexorable 
utilitarianism forces us to condemn his philosophy. Though, 
were all squires like him of Arley, more interesting old houses 
might remain to us, yet sanitary laws, modern requirements, clean- 
liness, even morality turn the verdict against him. Farmers who 
are privileged to use old manor-houses, and are bound by their 
leases to take care of them, do not rejoice wantonly when a new 
and ugly house is built for them instead. Even vivisection is 
not carried on for the pleasure of the thing. These ancient 
relics are very pretty, they do very well to help us through the 
summer campaign, they e very nice sketches, and supply us 
with thrilling ghost stories; but to live in, give us a house built 
four square, with the chimney in the centre, of brick, with a 
straight roof well slated. 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING’S REPLY TO MR. GLADSTONE. 


7 HEN Dr. Newman’s Letter to the Duke of Norfolk : ones 
three weels ago, most ns who were interested in the 
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Protestants, must have felt that the last word had been spoken, 
at least on that side of the question. The illustrious writer ap- 
pealed to his countrymen not only with that force and eloquence 
which never fail him, but with a frankness and simplicity which at 
once won their confidence. His explanations were received with 
respect, and, so far as the practical point at issue was concerned, 
with entire acquiescence. Those whose religious convictions are 
the most widely opposed to his did not hesitate to acknowledge 
that there was nothing in the Catholicism which he expounded, 
though it was not their own faith, of which a good Christian and 
good citizen need be ashamed, or which shocked the reason or 
conscience, and more particularly nothing inconsistent with 
genuine patriotism and civil allegiance. The general impression 
was that he had for all practical purposes met Mr. Gladstone’s 
challenge, and it would have been the wisdom of his co-religionists 
to let well alone. [ut Archbishop Manning was already known to 
be engaged on a Reply, and it was not of course to be supposed 
for a moment that he, and those who think with him, would accept 
Dr. Newman as their spokesman. His pamphlet on the Vatican De- 
crees is now before us, and, so far as it produces anyeflect, it willserve 
to weaken rather than to confirm the favourable impression left 
on the public mind by Dr. Newman's Letter. The reader feels at 
once that he is breathing a totally different atmosphere, and the 
contrast both in tone and substance becomes increasingly manifest 
as the argument proceeds. Not of course that the Archbishop 
indulges in the sort of fussy rodomontade and pompous pedantry 
with which Mgr. Capel and some of his suflragans have enlivened 
the controversy ; that would be quite out of harmony with his 
intellectual habits and antecedents. But it is just because, like 
Dr. Newman, he approaches the discussion from the vantage 
ground of an educated English gentleman that the difference in their 
methods of handling it is so remarkable. Dr. Newman speaks 
throughout with the calmness, gravity, and breadth of a states- 
man, and with the directness of an apologist who has measured 
the strength and wealmess of his position and has nothing to con- 
ceal. Dr. Manning is argumentative, ingenious, and subtle, but 
we hardly ever seem to have come to close quarters with him; 
instead of the direct grappling with facts, and the frank avowal of 
personal sentiments and convictions, which make us at once feel 
at home with Dr. Newman, we are involved in 2 haze of scholastic 
distinctions and special pleading, varied by sweeping assertions, 
and still more sweeping denunciations, for which intelligible 
grounds are wanting. No impartial reader can doubt that Dr. 
Newman is making a clean breast of it; it is difficult often to 
avoid the impression that the Archbishop is fencing with a ques- 
tion rather than boldly facing it. ° 
The first point that strikes us in comparing the two apologies is 
their very different way of dealing with questions of fact; and 
here certainly Dr. Manning is not happy. At the very outset he 
has a fling at “the handful of nominal Catholics ” who reject the 
Vatican Council, and ventures on the extraordinary assertion that 
“they may be told on our fingers,” because he has counted the 
names of those who wrote letters to the Times on the subject. Is 
Dr. Manning so simple as to imagine that nobody can reject the 
Vatican Council without instantly rushing into print? or is he so 
ill informed as not to know that there are vast numbers of 
“nominal Catholics,’ if he pleases to call them so, in this country 
andelsewhere, who utterly reject or ignore the new dogmas, but have 
not thought it necessary to express their opinions in the news- 
papers? Let us puta parallel case. There has been a brisk con- 
troversy going on of late about ‘‘Cremation,” which some persons 
zealously advocate, while others, like the Bishop of Lincoln, con- 
demn it as an un-Christian innovation. What would be thought 
of Dr. Wordsworth’s arguing that after all there are a mere hand- 
ful of nominal Christians in favour of the change, who “ may be 
told on our fingers,” for he has counted their letters in the 
Times? Far different is Dr. Newman's way of referring to 
“those learned and distinguished men” whose rejection of the 
Council he deplores and disapproves, but against whom he pointedly 
refuses to say a word. And the contrast is equally marked between 
the two writers on a far more vital point. There is an amazing 
“hardihood,” to quote the language of the Quarterly Reviewer, 
in Dr. Manning's statement that the Vatican Council made no 
new dogmas, inasmuch as Papal infallibility was “a doctrine of 
Divine Faith” before the Council as well as after, which “the 
whole Church affirmed,” though ‘‘a handful of writers ”—non- 
Ultramontane Catholics are always “a handful” with Dr. 
Manning—denied it; indeed “it was never an open question.” 
Dr. Manning has heard of the Gallican Liberties, which he some- 
where calls the “Gallican servitudes,” and he refers to Galli- 
canism in his present pamphlet for the sake of repeating what he 
had said before, that it was a “ mere modern or transient opinion” 
which arose in France, without warrant or antecedents in the 
French Church, chiefly through the iniluence of the Jansenists. 
Such a startling paradox, even if we had space to expose it, may 
well be left to refute itself. Here again Dr. Newman throughout 
implies the contrary. No doubt he insists that the English and 
Trish hierarchy, who fifty years ago solemnly disclaimed the 
dogma of Papal infallibility, could not pledge their successors, and 
that, if the British Goverament had applied directly to Rome 
for a guarantee against its ever being defined, their request 
would pretty certainly have been refused. But that is a very 
different thing from saying that the new dogma was always an 
article of divine faith, or rather, it implies the reverse; indeed Dr. 
Newman expressly acknowledges that the definitions of 1854 and 
1870 have strained the principles of doctrinal development and au- 


thority beyond all former precedent in the Church. Why, it may 
well be asked, if Papal infallibility was always de fide, should the 
Vatican Council have taken the trouble to define the doctrine 
and wasted several months in discussing it? The simple fact 
is that it was held by a large party and denied by a large party, 
including men in the highest positions in the Church, and that 
with the full knowledge, and sometimes—as in the case of the: 
English and Irish prelates at the time of Catholic Emancipation— 
with the full approval, of the Court of Rome. Suppose, to put once 
more a hypothetical case, the English Convocation were to frame, 
and Parliament to sanction, canons imposing on all the clergy the 
doctrines of the Real Presence, Apostolic Succession, and universal 
eflicacy of Baptism. Certainly nothing more would be enforced 
than a large and influential party in the Church of England had’ 
always maintained, but nevertheless the situation would be en- 
tirely changed, for all who disagreed with them would be excluded 
or reduced to silence. The Vatican Council has effected a similar: 
change of situation in the Church of Rome. One other question of 
fact may be briefly noticed. Dr. Manning dwells at great length 
on the Falk laws, and a good deal of what he says about them 
is true enough. But when he complains, not unreasonably, 
of Prince Bismarck’s alleging a Catholic conspiracy against 
the German Empire on “ secret evidence” which he declines: 
to produce, what are we to say of his own reiterated and 
angry allegations, made without any evidence at all, and in the- 
teeth of facts, that Prince Bismarck’s policy is the result of an ‘Old 
Catholie conspiracy,” having for its object “to change all the- 
Catholics in Germany into Old Catholics”? Dr. Newman, on the 
other hand, says, what is notoriously the fact, that “the Old Catholic 
movement is based not upon politics, but upon theology, and Dr. 
Dollinger has more than once declared his disapprobation of the 
Prussian acts against the Pope, while Father Hyacinth has quar- 
reHed with the anti-Catholic politics of Geneva.” 

Our readers may recollect Dr. Newman's eloquent exposition of 
the indefeasible rights and authority of conscience, which he 
places above the Pope. Archbishop Manning is by no means. 
equally lucid in his treatment of the matter, but it is clear that his. 
view is fundamentally different. He admits that Catholics “ put 
their conscience into the hands of the Pope,” and justifies it on 
the ground that the individual conscience is thereby secured against 
its own aberrations. Thus, for instance, Neapolitan and Tuscan 
Catholics have no right “to form their conscience on the 
doctrines of the revolution which has overthrown the sove~ 
reigns of Naples and Tuscany,” because the Pope has con-- 
demned it; from which we must infer that their allegiance- 
is due not to Victor Emmanuel, but to the dethroned princes. 
whose place he has usurped. Surely to say this goes far to. 
justity Mr. Gladstone’s indictment, and implies a direct authority 
of the Pope in civil matters. - We beg Dr. Manning’s pardon; he- 
has expended a great many pages in arguing that the Pope’s juris- 
diction in civil matters is not direct, but indirect, “rattone peccati.” 
As a matter of speculative theology the discussion may have its. 
interest, but in its practical bearings it is very much a question 
between tweedledum and tweedledee. If the Pope’s word is final,. 
“and the Civil State ought to yield,” not indeed in temporal 
things properly so called, but “in whatsoever things, whether- 
essentially or by accident, the spiritual end, that is the end of the 
Church, is necessarily involved,” it matters little whether his: 
power is, according to ‘certain early Canonists and Jurists,” called 
temporal in itself, or is, according to Suarez, “ indirect and spiritual 
only.” Nor is the Archbishop's treatment of the delicate question. 
of persecution more reassuring, though it is more elaborately 
obscure. As far as we can penetrate his meaning, persecution was- 
justifiable in former ages—and thus e.g. the Inquisition, and the 
cruelties of Philip IL, and the dragonnades of Louis XIV., are 
tacitly applauded or condoned—but has become unjustifiable in the- 
altered moral conditions of our own day. Faith, we are reminded). 
is an act of the will, and cannot be generated by force; nay “a 
forced faith is a hypocrisy hateful to God and man,” and: 
“we have learned that the civil ruler may punish what men. 
do, but not what they think.” But surely, if these principles are- 
true now, they must always have been true. Yet, on the other 
hand, when Bellarmine and Suarez defended persecution “ they had: 
before their eyes a generation who had all been in the unity of 
the faith,” and had separated from it wilfully, and “their separation 
from the unity of the Church did not release the conscience ” (mean— 
ing apparently the person) “ from its jurisdiction.” But the modern. 
world has passed from the “golden age ” of enforced unity to the 
“silver age” of toleration. We can only gather from all this that. 
“hereditary” Protestants born and bred have a right te be left 
unmolested, while individuals or nations once “in the unity of 
faith” and separating from it may be rightly “eoerced” by the 
“indirect” temporal power of the Church. We are assured in- 
deed that, in the improbable contingency of England becoming 
to-morrow a Roman Catholic country, no attempt would be made at 
coercion; but it seems obvious on Dr. Manning’s principles that 
in that case the Church would be amply justified in restraining any 
stray sheep so ill advised as to think of quitting the fold. Then 
again it is argued at great length that the Unam Sanctam does not 
mean what it plainly says, though it is allowed that Bossuet 
so understood it; and Bossuet may perhaps be as good a judge of 
ite true sense as Dr. Manning. There are other tricks of style, to call 
them by no harsher name, which have apparently become i 
rable accidents of modern Ultramontane literature, but do not help 
to inspire confidence. Why, for instance, can no recent contro- 
versialist of that school put together half a dozen pages without 
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dragging in the garbled version of the Florentine decree on the 
Primacy, with its qualifying clause left out, and parading what it 
i them to entitle “ the Fifth Lateran G!cumenical Council,” 
which no respectable writer till within the last few years would 
have dreamt of calling Gicumenieal at all? Dr. Manning should 
know that his cause has nothing to gain from such authorities with 
educated readers. 

As a work of art the phlet is undoubtedly clever. Its 
arrangement, as is usual with the author, is studiously elaborated, 
.and the subject-matter, as he has chosen to treat it, was at his 
fingers’ ends, for he has contrived several times to introduce extracts 
-of many pages long from earlier publications of his own. Yet the 
chief impression left on one’s mind at the end of some two hundred 
pages is a weary sense of having waded through a maze of in- 
genious and often technical verbiage, without being brought into 
‘close and aetual contact with the underlying realities. Awkward 
questions, like the infallibility of the Syllabus, on which Dr. 
Newman is so explicit, are adroitly parried, and on the grave 
‘historical difficulties mooted by Lord Acton in the Zimes the 
pamphlet is discreetly silent. With all his dialectical skill and 
Jinesse, the writer has left the questions propounded by Mr. Glad- 
.stone, whatever may be their worth, very much where he found 
them. We remember, to be sure, that Bishop Ullathorne has 
publicly informed Mr. Gladstone, with a solemn pedantry which 
is evidently sincere, that before attaining the “ merely elementary 
knowledge” requisite for understanding the language of the 
Syllabus he must undergo, “ first, a year of scholastic philosophy ; 
secondly, a three years’ course of dogmatic and moral theology, in 
‘both cases under a competent master,” and, thirdly, should study 
the Theses Damnate of Dominic Viva. Perhaps a similar course 
-of elementary study may be necessary for the full appreciation of 
Archbishop Manning's tractate on The Vatican Decrees in their 
Bearing on Civil Allegiance. But then it should have been 
addressed to a select audience of scholastic experts, and not to “ the 
_justice and good sense of the English people.” 


THE PARIS STAGE. 


JULES VERNE'’S clever mixture of instruction and ex- 

e travagance called Le Tour du Monde en 80 jours is tolerably 

well known in England. At first sight the book would hardly seem 
-suited for adaptation to the theatre. An ingenious version of it, 
however, by the author and M. d’Ennery, has been running, and 
seems likely to run, at the Porte St. Martin. The resources of the 
vast stage have been well used as a vehicle for a fine spectacle, 
some scenes of which are worth consideration as works of art. In 
the picture called in the bill “ Une Nécropole dans I'Inde” the 
-scene-painter, while actually representing a majestic block of 
Oriental architecture, has conveyed the idea of a vastness extend- 
ing beyond the reach of the spectator’s vision. The same kind of 
praise may be given to the “ Escalier des Géants,” a huge flight of 
rude steps ascending a snow-covered hill. As a specimen of merely 
mechanical scenic effect, the wreck of the steamer conveying 
Phileas Fogg to Liverpool deserves notice. The ship breaks up 
with an explosion, oll ts stage is gradually filled with billows 
which seem likely to convert the footlights into a practicable 
“ float.” The wild adventures which in the book occur to retard 
the journey round the world in eighty days, upon which Phileas 
Fogg has wagered his whole fortune, are supplemented in the play 
-by others equally wild and more dramatic. Another character is 
introduced, Archibald Corsican, an American, who, in consequence 
of his having been blackballed at the “ Club des Excentriques” in 
London, has yowed vengeance against Phileas Fogg. He meets 
his proposed victim at Cairo, and, taking with him a small 
portmanteau and a pair of swords, proceeds to follow Fogg all over 
the world. For some time at every halting plave he challenges 
the Englishman to a duel, and invariably appears afterwards with 
a leg bandaged or an arm in a sling. Tinally, the two swear 
-eternal friendship, and it is partly owing to Corsican’s devotion 
that Fogg’s undertaking is finally successiul. That the piece should 
contain many absurdities is in accordance with its character. There 
is a magnificent procession of Brahmin priests and warriors on the 
occasion of an intended Suttee. The priests are habited in a 
costume partly Assyrian, _— Parsee, while the soldiers resemble 
tian gods capped with firemen’s helmets. The procession is 
concluded by a real elephant which crosses the stage with an ad- 
mirable solemnity. The ease with which an enormous crowd of 
Hindoo spearmen is defeated by three men armed with revolvers 
is alittle startling; but the power of the revolver throughout the 
play is abnormal. On another occasion a train, drawn by a real 
‘Steam-engine, is attacked by a horde of savages, who are promptly 
dispersed by the rapid and accurate firing of Fogg and Corsican. 
The stage management of this sceue is so good that its extrava- 
gance is almost forgotten. The death falls of one or two of the 
sav might make the reputation of a melodramatic actor. A 
good deal of capital is made out of the various disguises assumed by 
Fix the detective, who, imagining Phileas Fogg to be a distinguished 
swindler, follows him all through his adventurous journey in the 
hope of arresting him, One scene at Calcutta wherein he appears in 
the garb ofa Brahmin priest is remarkable also for the presence of an 
English resident magistrate, who presents himself in full evening 
dress, bearing in his hand a strange staff, which is probably 
analogous to the “iron weapon” carried by the “ Wapentake ” in 
L’Homme gui rit. It is perhaps in order to convey to the 


audience a full assurance of his profession that Fix, when 
travelling at Cairo as a private gentleman, habits himself in a 
wideawale hat, a long black coat, and crimson cotton gloves. For 
a like reason, no doubt, Phileas Fogg, whether he is travelling 
under the glare of an Indian sun or the cold of a snowy sky, 
displays his insular pride by wearing a heavy frockcoat faced with 
velvet, a tall hat, and a scarlet plaid. On occasions of great 
peril the hat is exchanged for a Scotch cap. It is to be regretted 
that ne club in London possesses so gorgeous an entrance hall as 
that assigned to the “Club des Excentriques” in the last scene. 
On the other hand, it is perhaps fortunate that no club is liable 
to unchallenged invasion irom a crowd of people who, having no 
connexion with it, yet consider it the best place for the arrange- 
ment of their afiairs and their bow to the audience. The ex- 
cellence of the scenic effects is more than supported by the energy 
and brightness of the acting. M. Dumaine, with nice discrimi- 
nation, gives a pleasant life to the good-humoured, somewhat 
vapouring American, Archibald Corsican, and holds an o 
gpewnd for a stight display of pathos with a delicate touch. 
M. Alexandre makes a good deal of fun out of the devoted valet, 
Passe-partout, who, although unmentioned until now, plays an 
important part in the action of the piece. M. Lacressonniére 
is singularly unlike the ideal of Phileas Fogg. In place 
of the spare, silent, impassive man of the book, he presents 
a squat excited personage full of gesticulation, whose calmness is 
assumed by an effort instead of being natural. To atone for this, 
in a scene where he is about to sacrifice his life for the woman 
whom he has saved from a Suttee, he exhibits considerable melo- 
dramatic power. A piece of the calibre of Le Tow du Monde en 
80 jours would not be complete without a ballet. That which is 
introduced is more than excused by the clever arrangement of its 
movements and groupings, and especially by the remarkable 
dancing of Mile. Mariquita, who in a supposed Indian dance combines 
fun, agility, and a kind of barbaric wildness with a perfect grace. 
The dancer never forgets that she should act as well as dance; 
never sacrifices art to a display of mere acrobatic vigour. As a 
happy combination of spectacle, farce, and melodrama, the piece of 
MM. Verne and d’Ennery is well worth seeing. 

Atatheatre very diflerent from the Porte St. Martin, Le Théatre 
Frangais, Mile. Favart has matched her former triumphs in 
Scribe's and Legouvé'’s Adrienne Lecouvreur. No better answer to 
the critics who tind the actress’s power on the wane could be found 
than her performance of this exceptionally ditlicult character. The 
part was originally written for Mlle. Rachel, who wished to dis- 
prove the assertions of those who conceived her capable of inter- 
preting the classical drama only. So strong, however, was this 
impression that it was considered unwise to take prejudice abso- 
lutely by storm. Consequently Adrienne makes her tirst appear- 
ance in the green-room of the theatre, studying and reciting to herself 
a scene from Racine. The impression of power given by Mile. Favart 
at this first appearance, when she crosses the stage with the stately 
step and measured intonation of classical tragedy, is never lost either 
in the passionate self-abandonment of love or the bursts of jealous 
scorn which follow later in the play. Mlle. Favart has always 
excelled in representing a withering contempt: in the scene where 
she saves her rival from discovery and shame, and to the threat 
“ Je vous perdrai ” replies “‘ Et moi je vous sauve,” the emotion is 
the finer and evokes the more sympathy for being mingled with 
generosity. Adrienne, pronouncing these words with a broad 
noble action, as of giving from full hands, seems to tower immea- 
surably superior to the menaces of the Princesse de Bouillon. In 
the scene where Adrienne, reciting a passage from Phédre in her 
rival’s drawing-room, uses the opportunity to deal a blow at the 
Princess, such intensity is thrown by the actress into the lines— 

Je sais mes perfidies, 

none, et ne suis point de ces femmes hardies, 

Qui, goatant dans le crime une tranquille paix, 

Ont su se faire un front qui ne rougit jamais— 
that the spectator can hardly believe in the Princess's power of 
preserving an unmoved demeanour. This well-trained indifference 
of the great lady is admirably represented by Mme. Plessy, whose 
cold yet passionate malignity throughout makes a fine contrast with 
the impulsive warmth of Adrienne. The resources which in this 
scene are employed by Mlle. Favart upon the delivery of a scathing 
contempt are in others employed with almost equal successin portray- 
ing Adrienne’s touching devotion to Maurice de Saxe,and her despair- 
ing doubts of his love forher. In the last scene, where the assurance 
of his constancy is closely followed by her death from a poisoned 
bouquet sent by the Princess, the actress tempers her power with a 
nice judgment. Mlle. Favart’s capacity for tenderness has never been 
seen to better advantage than in the burst of joy with which she 
ts the appearance of Maurice de Saxe. In this one point Mlle. 
‘avart perhaps surpasses the great actress who originally interpreted 
the part. The gradual effect of the poison which breaks in upon 
these moments of delight is marked with a force which never de- 
scends to violence. Adrienne’s head is attacked with a sharp pain ; 
even as she puts her hand up to it her mind begins to wander; 
strange visions flit before her eyes; she is again on the boards of 
the Frangais looking for Maurice’s smile from the box she knows 
so well. Then his supposed pertidy flashes upon her; she recoils 
from him in horror. Maurice, desperate, clutches her hands and 
looks into her eyes, commanding her bewildered thoughts to return 
to the reality of his love with all the’ force of his will. She 
sways to and fro looking vacantly here and there until their eyes 
meet, and for one moment she regains her reason ; a fresh delirium 
follows, and her mind only recovers its powers in her dying 
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moments. In Mile. Favart’s hands this scene is terrible without 
being revolting. The play, like most plays in which Scribe 
was concerned, is full of clever situations and good effects; 
but it is not composed with any great art. The first half 
is a comedy, the second a tragedy, and the two hang ill 
together. It is mounted and played with the finish which belongs 
to the Francais. Michonnet, the old régisseur, who is hopelessly 
attached to Adrienne, is rendered by M. Got with a delicate 
humour. As M. Got has shown on many other occasions that he is 
not deficient in pathetic power, it is rather surprising that he 
should not make more of the opportunities given him by Michonnet. 
Maurice de Saxe is well played by M. Laroche, who has of late 
made a marked improvement in his style. This actor has always 
been remarkable for grace of manner and bearing; he seems 
likely to acquire the vigour which was before wanting. 

Racine’s Phédre, which was performed some two years ago with 
Mile. Rousseill in the principal part, and Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt in 
that of Aricie, is now given with the younger actress in Phédre, 
Aricie being filled by Mlle. Tholer. Mlle. Bernhardt has in this 
cn a displayed a power which could only be suspected from 

er previous appearances. Passion, fire, dignity, and grace of action 
—all these she has; the only blemish which can be fixed upon 
in her representation proceeds froma physical cause. Her voice is 
at times unequal to the strain put upon it by the long emotional 
speeches of Racine, which indeed might exhaust a stronger voice 
than Mlle. Bernhardt’s. The artist's power makes itself telt even 
when her means fail her most, and it is as much fear for the 
future as dissatisfaction with the present that mars the 
listener's pleasure. The conflict of shame, love, and horror in 
the celebrated “C'est toi qui l’'as nommé” is expressed with 
singular force in the half-secking, half-repellent gesture of the 
hands, and the half-averted head of the actress. Of M. Mounet 
Sully’s Hippolyte we spoke at length two years ago. It only re- 
mains to add that the hope then expressed that the actor might 
modify the exuberance of his style, while he retained its truth 
and strength, has been fulfilled. 

A success of a lighter kind has been made by Mlle. E. Broisat 
in Augier’s clever, graceful piece Philiberte. Philiberte is a kind 
of Cinderella, constantly bullied by her mother, the Marquise de 
Grandchamp, who hates her for being the daughter ofa first husband, 
whom she herself hated. Philiberte believes herself to be entirely 
without attractions, and, imagining that her wealth is the motive 
of a proposal from the man whom she loves, she sends him away 
in despair. A declaration of passion, made according to the 
fashion of that epoch, from a Parisian fop staying in the neigh- 
bourhood, convinces her that she was wrong in ‘her estimate of 
herself; and, after various difficulties, the real lover is brought 
back to his allegiance, and all ends happily. ‘The construction is 
good, and the keen, graceful verse of the dialogue is well worthy 
of M. Augier’s reputation; but the dramatic interest might well 
flag but for the skill of the actress who sustains it. The spectator's 
attention is held by the changing moods of Philiberte. The girl, 
who in the opening of the play is downcast, resigned, and sombre, 
becomes after her discovery that she can be loved for herself gay, 
joyous, instinct with a secret happiness which shows itself in 
every accent and movement. There is one scene where a forced 
lightness of manner passes into a fit of hysterics, which is given 
with an almost painful reality by Mlle. Broisat. The part of 
Philiberte’s sister is well filled by Mlle. Lloyd ; M. Laroche marks 
his progress in the lover Raymond; M. Joumard, who is rapidly 
assuring himself a reputation on the stage, exhibits much percep- 
tion of comedy in the Parisian fop. Other parts are played by 
Mme. Jouassain and M. Thiron, who do justice to their already- 
assured reputation, and by M. Prudhon, who in the character of a 
high-bred gentleman is marvellously clumsy and disagreeable. 

The event which has attracted most attention at the Frangais of 
late has been the production of Le Demi-Monde. There was an 
outcry from some, a rejoicing from others, at the first entrance of 
Dumas fils upon the boards of the Comédie. There is a prevalent 
idea in some English circles that all the younger Dumas’s plays are 
immoral, and that this particular play is a particular instance of 
immorality. There could hardly be a more unjust idea, although 
there is a certain amount of truth underlying it. All of Dumas’s 
plays are supposed to be written with a moral purpose; some of 
them in the interests of morality dwell upon such hideous revelations 
of vice that they cannot but defeat their purpose. This is not the 
case with Le Demi-Monde, the title of which, it may be observed, 
bears in France a very different meaning from that misapplied to 
it in England. The play is not nearly so immoral as the School 
for Scandal ; it deals with characters of much the same calibre as 
Sheridan’s, and the author does not extend to them the easy toler- 
ance of the English writer. Yet that the one play is agreeable 
and the other much the reverse cannot be dented This proceeds 
partly from the fact that while Sheridan's characters are mere 
sketches, Dumas’s are living human beings; the comedy in the one 
case is artificial, in the other real. Asa matter of fact indeed the 
term comedy cannot be fitly applied to Le Demi-Monde ; itis rather 
a combination of satire with tragic emotion. The fact that the 
play concludes in what is taken to be a happy fashion gives no 
relief to its sombre character. Besides, the spectator’s sympathies 
are quite as much with the scheming Suzanne d’Ange, who leaves 
the scene defeated, as with those who have accomplished her 
defeat. That this should be so is no doubt in part owing 
to the powerful and finished art with which Mlle. Croizette 
interprets and lends attraction to a character which in it- 
self is composed of unpleasant elements. The treatment 


of Suzanne by Olivier de Jalins is the most striking blot 
upon the play. French writers are not remarkable for a nice 
sense of honour in the relations between a man and a woman, 
and throughout the Demt-Monde the absence of this in the personage 
who is supposed to be the essence of honour is striking. His warn- 
ing his friend De Nanjac against a marriage with Suzanne d’An 
may be considered the fulfilment of a disagreeable duty ; his deli- 
berately laying a plot to entrap the woman who has loved him is 
worse than disagreeable. The position in which Olivier is placed 
is a very difficult one; the way out of it which he chooses does not 
recommend itself to English ideas. All the art which that fine 
performer M. Delaunay expends upon the representation of Olivier 
cannot obliterate this stain. It must be said that a brightness 
which the piece dves not suggest to a reader is supplied 
by the charm and gaiety of M. Delaunay’s manner. The 
lightress, the impulse, the ringing and infectious laugh of 
Olivier captivate the spectator, but cannot compel his forgiveness. 
The long and well-known speech in which, starting with the un- 
expected question “ Aimez-vous les péches?” Olivier describes the 
inhabitants of the demt-monde by comparing them to a basket of 
imperfect peaches is a remarkable specimen of how art can vary 
manner, intonation, and gesture, yet never depart from nature. 
Mile. Broisat is graceful and interesting as Marcelle, the only 
character in the piece which is not tainted by some disagreeable 
quality. M. Got brings the small part of Richond into relief 
without making it obtrusive. Few actors have such a power of 
speaking with their whole body as M. Got, and in the bearing as 
in the face of Richond one seems to read his past history. M. 
Febvre’s performance of De Nanjac is disappuinting. In the 
earlier scenes he is quiet and impressive ; but in those of suspicious 
anger with Suzanne he is brutal. This helps in some measure to 
transfer the spectator’s sympathies to the woman whom he is in- 
tended to regard as fitly punished. One would think that the cold- 
blooded piece of chicanery confessed by Suzanne at her final exit 
would be enough to make her odious; but the spectacle of a 
woman driven into a toil after constant and courageous struggles 
cannot but suggest excuses and pity. Opposed to the low tone of 
the men, the daring vice of the woman assumes a certain grandeur. 
The same kind of theme has been treated in a different and a finer 
manner by M, Augier in his Z'Aventwriére, and the contrast 
between the two pieces is striking. 

While speaking of the Théitre Francais it may be mentioned 
that during the month of January twenty-nine different plays 
have been there represented. All the artists of the numerous 
company have in turn appeared before the public. No one per- 
former, however popular, is subjected to that constant labour 
which overtasks the energies of a favourite actor in London, 


VIENNE. 


T isa singular caprice of language which, in the use of more 
than one tongue, has so thoroughly transferred the name of a 
city by the Rhone to a city by the Danube as to make it needful, 
even in the Rhone valley itself, to take precautions lest what is 
intended for the city near at hand should be carried away to the 
city very far off. A prudent landlord at Avignon suggested that, 
on a letter for Vienne, Vienna Allobrogum, the city which claimed 
to be the capital of the Burgundian kingdom, the name of the depart- 
ment should be added, lest it should go to Vindobona or Wien, the 
undoubted capital of the Austrian archduchy. “C'est un nom 
double” was the comment; and so, in French at least, it is; if 
there were not “two Wussesters,” there are as certainly two 
Viennes as there are two Dorchesters. But it is certainly odd that, 
instead of using any form naturally coming from the Latin Vindo- 
bona, French usage should have taken the German name of the 
Austrian capital and modified it into the name of a Gaulish city. 
Wien has become Vienne, and we in English have barbarously 
quasi-latinized Vienne into Vienna. The process is the same as 
when we quast-latinized the French proper name Louise, formed 
quite regularly in French, not into the true form Ludovica, 
but into our barbarous Louisa. Anyhow, the name Vienna, 
Vienne, in English or French, suggests, not the real Vienna, but 
Vindobona, not the capital of the Dauphiny, but the capital of the 
archduchy. More than two hundred years back, the transfer 
of the name was felt as a grievance by local patriotism. 
Nicolas Chorier, the historian of Vienne and of the whole 
Dauphiny, makes his complaint:—C’est un nom que la capitale 
d’Autriche lui usurpe injustement par l'ignorance des derniers 
siécles.” Nowadays the Vienna on the Rhone will hardly venture 
on a rivalry with the Vienna on the Danube. Yet one would have 
hardly thought beforehand that the distant city would have so 
wholly overshadowed the nearer one that, in a town only three or 
four hours off from the real Vienna on the same line of railway, it 
should be found needful to distinguish it from the capital of a 
distant country. It suggests the question whether a letter posted, 
say, in Yorkshire or Northamptonshire, and addressed simply to 
“ Boston,” would find its way to Lincolnshire or to Massachusetts. 
It is quite certain that a letter addressed to “ Boston, Holland,” 
would find its way to the Kingdom ofthe Netherlands. Yet both 
Bostons and both Tollands have a perfect right to their names. 
Hollandia cismarina and Hollandia transmarina—it was perhaps 
only at Crowland that men troubled themselves to distinguish so 
minutely—got the same name independently from the likeness of 
their physical condition. The younger, and now greater, Boston 
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was so called out of dutiful respect towards its metropolis, the elder, 
and now lesser, Boston. But the Austrian Vienna 1s an impostor ; 
it bears a name which, as Chorier says, is unjustly stolen from 
another city. It is however a perfectly innocent and unwilling 
impostor. Vindobona, Wien, does not insist on taking the name 
of Vienna Allobrogum ; it is those who are now the countrymen 
of Vienna Allobrogum who insist on forcing its name upon 
Vindobona. 

The capital of the Allob had, like other ancient cities, wild 
tales to tell as to its foundation and as to the origin of its name. 
When Amaziah reigned in Judah, Venerius, an exile from Africa, 

-built a city on the Rhone, and called it Vienna, “ quod biennto 
ecta fuerit,” because it took him only two years to build it. 
thought Ado, Archbishop of Vienne in the ninth century, who 

ranks among the chroniclers of the Carolingian age, and whose 
annals, at least extracts from them, will be found in the second 
volume of Pertz. Can anything be learned from so mad a legend 
as this? Yes; it throws some light on the history of pronuncia- 
tion. Those who derived Vienna from bienntum could have drawn 
no very marked distinction between 6 and v; if we were un- 
charitably given, we might say that they belonged to the seet 
with whom bibere and vivere were the same thing. In the case of 
an Archbishop it may be more becoming to believe that, in the 
learned age of Charles the Bald, he had before him Stephen of 
Byzantium, or some other Greek writer in whose pages the name 
of the city appeared as Bévyy, Stephen has a story which gives 
the city, not an African, but a Cretan origin, and local fancy has 
devised other founders and other etymologies. One etymology 
however is vigorously discarded oy local patriotism. The 
wrath of Nicolas Chorier is strongly moved against one who 
would needs spell Vienna Vigenna, and who maintained that 
Vigenna was short for Via Gehenna, on account of the suffer- 
ings endured there by Christians in the days of Trajan. Be 
all this as it may, Vienna Allobrogum held under the Roman 
rag by very high place among the cities of Gaul; it claimed to 
be the head of the whole land, and looked on Lyons, Trier, and 

Arles as alike intruders on its rights. In after days its Arch- 

bishops disputed with those of Lyons the rank of Primate of all 
the Gauls; and, while elsewhere we are accustomed to hear of 

a King of Arles, we are taught at Vienne that, if the King of the 

Middle Kingdom was to be called by the name of any single city, 

he was ast Ring of Arles, but King of Vienne. And the city 
could at least make good its claims to royal rank by the possession 
of a royal palace, and by the burial of several Burgundian Kings 
and Queens, from Boso onwards, within its walls, Under Frede- 
rick Barbarossa Vienne was acknowledged as a city owning no 
superior but the Emperor, but by him the royal rights were, in the 
absence of the King, entrusted to the Archbishop and the Chapter 
of the metropolitan church of St. Maurice. This grant however 

did not hinder Vienne from remaining practically a free city, while 

it probably saved it from falling into the hands of a powerful 
neighbour. The princes, the Dolphins, whose name the city can 
hardly fail to suggest, were princes, not of Vienne, but of the 

Viennois, And thesteps by which the city was incorporated with 

France were yet more gradual than the steps by which the sur- 

rounding principality was incorporated. When the last Humbert 
sold his Dauphiny to Charles of France, it was not held either that 
the city formed “6, of the grant or that the a itself was 
separated from the Empire. On the one hand, the Dauphin Charles 

did homage to the Archbishop of Vienne for lands held of his 

church, and on the other hand he was invested by his Imperial 
namesake with the rights of Vicar of the Empire throughout the 

Kingdom of Arles. Acts of Imperial authority were done in the 

city as late as the reign of Sigmund, and it was not till 1449 that 
the Archbishop John of Poitiers finally ceded the rights which he 
held under the grant of Frederick, and that the citizens of Vienne 
formally acknowledged the Dauphin Lewis as their sovereign. We 
must remember that the mig wed was the first possession of the 

French Kings beyond the Rhone. Bresse, Bugey, and all Savoy 

to the north, Orange, Avignon, and Venaissin to the south, were 
still untouched; and, however weak might be the rule of good 

King René in Provence, he at least owed no formal homage to 

his kinsman at Paris or at Plessis. In the map of Europe of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Dauphiny, as a French 
possession, looks like an untoward projection into the midst of 
another land ; but it not the less brought France to the Alps and 
cut the old Burgundian realm in twain. If the self-deposed Hum- 
bert, in the monastic cell where he sought shelter, could see far 
into the future, he might have wept at his own work. A hundred 
years and more after his day Charles of Burgundy had the chance 
of undoing that work. With him all hopes of restoring or preserving 
the old barrier kingdom away. Men so easily forgot by what 
tenure the Dauphiny was held by a French prince that poets and 
historians have freely bestowed the title of Dauphin on sons of 
earlier French Kings who never held or claimed an inch of ground 
beyond the Rhone. 

here is none among the cities of the Rhoneland which has been 
planted on a fairer site than the capital of the Allobroges. At 

Avignon the single hill, crowned by the castle and the minster, 

looks down on both river and ro t Vienne the city itself forms 

a vast theatre with a range of hills for its curve, and the Rhone 

itself for the chord of the t semicircle. The heights of 

Solomon, of Arnaud, of St. Blondine, and of St. Just form a vast 

rampart to the city, whose streets slope down from their lower 
heights to the river. These heights are in fact the last spurs of the 

Alps of Savoy and the Dauphiny; nowhere do we more truly 


feel that we are in the Imperial land which rises to the Alps, and 
slopes downward to the Rhone. “ Pulcra Vienna,” “ Alpina 
Vienna,” were old and standing epithets for the city; and they 
were well deserved by such a site. Between two of the heights the 
little stream of the Gére flows into the mighty Rhone, repeati 
in small that famous meeting and contrast of the waters whic 
so many travellers have gone to gaze on where Rhone and Saéne 
form the peninsula of Lyons. ‘Two of the hills, Mount Solomon 
beyond the Gére and Mount Pipet the lower point of St. Blon- 
dine, immediately above the city, are crowned by ruined castles. 
The latter, with walls of Roman masonry, is pointed out as at 
least marking the site of the ancient city of the Allobroges, and 
it lived to form part of the grant of Frederick to the metropolitan 
prelates, whose minster spreads its long length at its feet. Out of 
the hill itself, like a mode the city, was hewn out the curve of the 
inevitable amphitheatre, when the city of the Allobroges became 
the Roman colony—“ ornatissima colonia valentissimaque Viennen- 
sium.” Below rise a crowd of towers, teaching us that, unlike some of 
its neighbours, Vienne can boast of medizeval monuments worthy 
to stand beside the treasures of earlier days. Beyond the river 
other towers point out the suburb of St. Colombe, the Perata of 
Vienne, nestling, like the city itself, at the foot of a range of hills, 
which, when the elder towers before us rose, skirted the land from 
which the rule of Cesar had passed away. The broad and rushing 
river winding among the hills on either side, the heights rising on 
either hand, the ruined fortress to the right, the remains of so 
many ages at our feet, make the view from Mount Pipet a memory 
which does not soon away from the mind of one who remem- 
bers how much of the fate of Europe has been bound up in the history 
of that mighty river and of the ancient cities on its banks. At 
Vienne, as we have just said, the attention of the student is di- 
vided between the Roman and the medieval antiquities of the 
city. As we turn the pages of the local historian, we find what 
prodigious hayoc of monuments of both classes took place, first in 
the Huguenot wars, and then in the great Revolution and in the 
days which followed it. We say the days which followed 
it, because at Vienne, as in many other of France, 
the destruction which began in the wild fanaticism of the 
Revolution went on, with hardly slackened speed, during the 
stupid indifference of the days of the Restoration. Between these 
various times of havoc a crowd of ancient monuments have 
perished, among them all the royal tombs whose inscriptions are 
preserved by the seventeenth-century historian. But a rich store 
still remains, a store all the more precious because it is spread 
over all ages and styles from the classical Roman to the Renais- 
sance. There is no gap, no lack of monuments of any particular 
age, such as we mark at Arles and Nimes. A Roman temple in- 
ferior only to the Square House at Nimes; two abbatial churches 
of the earliest and the later Romanesque; a vast metropolitan 
church, in which the traveller coming from Italy and Provence 
welcomes again some of the best forms of the true Northern Gothic, 
make altogether a collection of objects which other cities may 
surpass in mere number, but which hove seldom been surpassed as 
a catena of successive forms of art. 

Among the Roman buildings the first place is of course due to 
the temple, called that of Augustus and Livia, which afterwards 
was the church of Notre Dame de la Vie. We have already said 
that, as a monument of its own class, this ranks next after the 
temple at Nimes. It has suffered—perhaps it has needed—some- 
what more in the way of modern repair, and the original building 
itself, with flat pilasters to the cella instead of the half-columns 
at Nimes, is one degree less pleasing to the eye. Yet the 
pilasters are perhaps really the best, as being more honest ; 
they mark the distinction between the colonnade and the 
solid wall, while there is perhaps a certain lack of reality in con- 
tinuing the colonnade in the form of half-columns, which might 
suggest that the wall had been built up between them. Besides 
the temple, besides some other fragments of walls and the like, 
there is also, on the higher ground of the city, a d Roman 
fragment, an arch between two pilasters, about which many con- 
jectures have been hazarded. It has been called an approach to 
a theatre, an approach to baths, the arcade of a forum, and what 
not. And yet more names have been spent on the curious monu- 
ment which lies on the south side of the city, beyond the Campus 
Martius—still an open space—on the road to Avignon. Four 
arches with pilasters support a kind of obelisk. It is doubtless, 
like the more graceful monuments at Igel and St. Remi, the 
tomb of somebody ; but they were not icularly happy guesses 
which called it sometimes the cenotaph of Augustus, sometimes 
the tomb of Pontius Pilate. Legend, it will be remembered, but, 
it would seem, only legend, sends the supposed Procurator to a 
banishment in Gaul and a death at Vienne. The story took firm 
hold on local imagination, and one of the destroyed buildings in 
another part of the city bore the name of the Tower of Pilate. 
From the Roman remains we pass, by an easy transition, to the 
early Romanesque—if Romanesque we are to call it—of the 
abbey of St. Peter. The metropolitan church, it should be 
noticed, stood with a Benedictine monastery at no great dis- 
tance on either side of it. And when these two were in the seven- 
teenth century secularized under a single Chapter, great was naturally 
the feud between the new foundation and the archiepiscopal Chapter 
of St. Maurice. The canons of the united Chapter bore the title 
of counts, and were bound to show proofs of noble birth. But we 
are less concerned with them, examples as they were of a state oi 
things which we may be proud to say was never known in - 
land. than with the two small but most remarkable minsters whi 
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they occupied. Of St. Peter's, above all, we should be well 
leased to know the documentary history in the fullest details. 
Sochard, the editor of Chorier, attributes the building to the time 
of Charles the Great, after its destruction by the Saracens in the 
days of Charles Martel. As a rule, when Charles the Great is 
given as a date, it simply means that the thing is very old, but 
commonly not so old as the great Emperor. But there are features 
here which might suggest even an earlier date. The two ranges of 
windows in the aisles with their coupled columns have within quite 
the air of Ravenna; without, they rather call up the memory of 
the Basse (Euvre at Beauvais. The form of the building is that of 
a basilica with tall square piers, reminding one of Lucca, instead 
of columns. At the west end a tower of late Romanesque has 
been added, while to the south-east there clings on the little 
church of St. George, in the form of a Greek cross, keeping 
its cupola within, but altered in the detail without by the insertion 
of later windows. ‘These two churches, after various forms of de- 
secration, haye risen again so far as to form a museum rich in the 
remains of ancient Vienna. The otherchurch, that of St. Andrew, 
is, in point of foundation, as old as, or older than, its fellow ; but the 
t building, the name and date of whose architect is known— 
he was William, son of Martin, and was living in 1152—is, so 
much of it as is left, a valuable example of the late Romanesque, 
in a variety of the style borrowing features from lamds both to the 
south and to the north of Vienne. Between the two stands the 
vast unbroken length of the metropolitan church, unbroken, like 
that of Bourges, by transept, tower, or cupola. The eastern and 
western parts belong to the ordinary Gothic ; they are a sign that 
we are drawing near to the frontier of the strictly Roman land. 
But in the central part of the long arcade we still tind a memory 
of the older time in pointed arches, Saracenic rather than Gothic, 
resting, in true Proveneal fashion, on classical pilasters. An almost 
more curious instance of the same transition is seen in one of the 
doorways, where classical fluted columns are furnished with rich 
capitals of the thirteenth century. At Avignon we have medizval 
work in abundance, but it proclaims itself as exotic; at Vienne we 
are led by a gentle transition from the temple of Augustus to the 
towers of St. Maurice. In short, in the old capital of the Allo- 
broges we feel that we are on the very border of the old Burgun- 
dian land. Our next stage brings us to Lyons, and at Lyons men 
learned in the days of Philip the Fair that they were dangerously 
near to lands which spoke the tongue of oi/, and which had bowed 
to no Cesar since Charles the Fat. 


THE MIDLAND MUDDLE. 


ITHIN a few days after the new experiment in iages 
W and fares had come into operation on the Midland Railway, 
Mr. Ellis, the Chairman of the Toaantin hastened to write to the 
papers to say that, though it was too soon to speak positively as 
to the results of the change, everything showed that it was alike 
beneficial to the shareholders and to the travelling public. It is 
still perhaps too early to attempt to form any definite opinion as 
to how far the new system is likely to prove permanently popular 
or profitable; but at least we now know what is the practical 
result of the wonderful programme with which the Midland Board 
startled the world last November, and also the circumstances 
under which it was adopted. It will be remembered that at the 
Leeds meeting Mr. Ellis was extremely indignant at the sup- 
position that the Directors had come to a hasty decision on the 
subject. On the contrary, he said, the matter had been before 
the Board off and on for several years, and had received the fullest 
- consideration. We could not help s ting at the time that, if 
the Board had hesitated so long ent ving anything to do with 
the project, it looked as if ee J were not particularly impressed by 
its advantages; and the revelations which have just been made 
would seem to confirm this view. At the recent meeting of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, Sir E. Watkin 
drew up a corner of the curtain, and disclosed the utter confusion 
of mint and uncertainty of the Directors of the Midland at 
the very moment of making this important change. It 
— that last year the Railway Companies had been con- 
sulting together as to what should be done in regard to the 
passe duty which, it was evident, there was no chance 
of getting repealed at once. The re ntatives of the Midland 
Company were at that time strongly in favour of adding the duty 
to the existing fares, and made a proposal to that effect, whic 
was duly discussed. Ata later meeting, however, they intimated 
that they had reconsidered the matter, and did not think an in- 
crease of fares desirable. Almost the next day, without a word of 
warning to any of the Companies with whom they had been sitting 
in council, and with whom it was of course, according to the 
courtesies and habits of the railway world, their duty to try to 
come to some general understanding, the Midland Board suddenly 
issued its announcement of a new policy based upon a reduction of 
fares, in direct contradiction to the views which it had reviously 
been by as by impress upon the Railway Association. tt is possi- 
ble ou Railway Company to itself a tempo- 
rary advantage by springing a mine is kind upon its neigh- 
bours; but it is obvious that the most 
would follow if it were to become usual for the Companies to play 
these tricks upon each other. Nobody can dispute that a Company 
is entitled to show more tender consideration for its own special 
interests than for those of the railways at large ; and if it is satistied 


that a particular policy is really for its own advantage, it 
has a perfect right to au, & notwithstanding the opposition 
of rival enterprises. The Railway Companies are undoubtedly 
competing bodies, and it is only natural that each should try to do 
the best it can for itself, even at the risk of taking something from 
another. It has been found, however, by experience, that while 
allowing a certain latitude for competition and local differences, 
it is for the good of the Companies generally, as well as for the 
convenience of the public, that the working of the lines should be 
conducted on a uniform system. Indeed, whether the Companies 
desired it or not, they could not permanently resist the natural 
tendency to assimilation. It is simply impossible, for example, 
that competing lines should continue for any length of time to 
charge different fares; and this has indeed been proved on the 
present occasion, for the Midland had no sooner altered its tariff 
than the other Companies adopted the same scale at all points of 
competition. All that can be gained by a Company trying 
to get ahead of its neighbours by an unexpected start is a 
momentary advantage of very little value. On higher grounds, 
however, it is obviously tor the benefit of all that good 
faith and loyalty should be scrupulously observed in dealing 
with questions which affect the general welfare. It is impossible 
to acquit the Midland of having committed a breaeh of this 
necessary rule; and, in order to appreciate the gravity of the 
otience, we have only to consider the confusion and disorder which 
would be produced if the Railway Companies generally were to 
enter into treacherous and reckless competition of this kind. 

The conduct of the Midland Company in this matter reminds 
one of a dog that thinks it can make off with a bone on the sly, 
and finds itself immediately overtaken by the associates whom it 
hoped to cheat out of their share of the pickings. If it could 
have been managed that the Midland alone should be able to offer 
reduced fares, it would no doubt have done a good stroke of busi- 
ness; but, as the other Companies at once brought down their 
charges to its level, while at the same time giving the public 
additional advantages, it has, on the whole, rather injured than 
benefited itself by its manceuvre, and the only consolation upon 
which it can now fall back is that it has at least been the means of 
precipitating other Companies for the moment into the same hole 
with itself. The increased traffic returns which have been 
plausibly represented as evidence of the success of the new system 
will require to be examined in order that the delusive use 
which has been made of them may be exposed. It is necessary to 
remember that, in the first place, these returns relate to a consider- 
ably increased mileage, and that, in the next place, there is usually 
at this time of year an augmentation of traflie which is common 
to all Companies. Sir E. Watkin has pointed out that other Com- 
panies have obtained much larger additions to their receipts than 
the Midland without resorting to its desperate expedients; and the 
testimony given before the Railway Commission would seem to 
confirm the inference that the Midland would have done much 
better for itself if it had avoided rash and violent changes. 
Moreover, from the apparent increase of traffic it is necessary to 
make a deduction on account of the actual increase of capital and 
of expenditure on plant and rolling-stock. It is not unlikely 
that the novelty of the arrangements and the effect of a splash- 
ing advertisement may have given a temporary impetus to traflic 
which will soon die out when it is known that other competing 
lines do all that the Midland pretends to do, and at the same time 
keep up the old conveniences of railway travelling. It is highly 
instructive to compare what the Midland Directors undertook to do 
in the first enthusiasm of the revolutionary spirit with what they 
are actually doing in cooler moments of practical effort. The great 
thing of course was to be a reduction of fares for the benefit of the 
public, and it is true that first-class fares have been lowered for 
single journeys. The abolition of return-tickets at a reduced rate, 
however, practically takes back a considerable part of this paraded 
liberality ; and, on the other hand, first-class passengers are de- 

rived of the comfort and dignity to which they have hitherto 
mn accustomed. Then there are the second-class passengers 
who, in return for being enabled to ride in their old 
carriages disguised with a few scraps of cloth, are charged, as a 
rule, increased fares for single journeys, the fares being still further 
increased, so as indeed to amount to a heavy tax, by the abolition 
of the discount on return-tickets. It is true that Mr. Allport, the 
manager of the Midland, has written to the Times to say that 
the vamped-up carriages will Je “temporary only,” but he 
does not deny that, for the present, they are an imposition on 
the public ; and when we remember Mr. Ellis’s glowing picture of 
the splendour and luxury of the vehicles which he assured us 
were immediately to be provided, we are tempted to wait until the 
new carriages actually appear before placing implicit faith in Mr. 
Allport’s assurances. In any case we are only speaking of the pre- 
sent conduct of the Midland, not of what it may, or perhaps may 
not, do in the future. 

Then there is that mysterious “ Pullman train,” which Mr. Ellis 
held out as partof the attractions of the Midland system. In the 
time-tables of the Company we read that “ first-class passengers 
may avail themselves of the Pullman drawing-room or sleeping cars 
upon payment of a small additional sum, particulars of which 
may be learnt at any of the stations at which the train stops.” It 
appears, however, that these cars, though represented as part of 

e glories of the Midland, do not belong to, and are not directly 
under the control of, that Company at all. They are an independent 
speculation, and, as the agent of the speculators elegantly 
expresses it, the “additional rate of compensation attach- 
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ing to their occupancy” is left to be assessed and collected, 
not by the officials of the Midland; but by those of the 
Pullman Company. It is obvious that this introduces a novel, 
and we may venture to suggest a questionably legal, feature 
into the working of English railways. An English Railway Com- 
ny receives certain powers on certain conditions, It is required 
y law not to exceed a maximum scale of tolls, and to exhibit for 
the information of the public a written or printed statement of its 
passenger fares. Here, however, we find a Company of foreign 
origin allowed to exact, in addition to the regular fares of the 
English railway, an arbitrary impost of its own. It is obvious 
that this is an arrangement which is scarcely in accordance with 
the statutory uirements of railway service, and that it 
is extremely liable to be abused. the Midland Company 
choose to run Pullman cars on their own account, there can 
of course be no objection to their doing so, as long as 
they conform to their legal obligations; but the sub-letting of 
lines to be used as a speculation by a foreign Company has not 
hitherto been recognized among the privileges of a railway mono- 
poly However, whether legal or not, the Pullman car is, we 
ney, not much to the taste of ordinary Englishmen, who naturally 
prefer the quiet ease and snug seclusion of the carriages to which 
they have been accustomed to the barbaric pomp and gorgeous 
discomfort of the American importation. A in the sleeping 
car is no doubt well enough, though not better than the 
ordinary sleeping arrangements on other lines; but there are 
few Englishmen who can endure with complacency the garish 
exposure of the saloon car, which indeed might very well be 
reserved for those aspiring bagmen upon whom Mr. Ellis chiefly 
relies for moral support in his moments of depression, and who 
are oe to be so grateful for the social elevation he has opened 
up to them. 
P taken altogether, then, we may ask, leaving aside the interests 
of the shareholders, what has the Midland Company done for the 
ublic? It has thrown the whole system of fares into utter con- 
ion, to the great inconvenience and injury of travellers who 
have been in the habit of using season or return tickets. It has 
conferred, at the cost of great personal annoyance and discomfort, a 
small pecuniary advantage on the first-class travellers, who merely 
tautel to be let alone; it has imposed an additional tax on 
second-class people, who, alone among travellers, had been claiming, 
as they were certainly entitled to do, a reduction of charges ; and 
it has endeavoured to substitute for the comparatively light, 
handy, and convenient first-class carriages in the English style the 
huge, heavy, ugly, and uncomfortable American “ drawing-room,” 
with its tinsel and gimcrack, and its seats upon which one can 
neither sit nor lounge with the slightest ease. What, on the other 
hand, it has done for its shareholders will be disclosed in due time. 
. In the meantime it has at least made a bold stroke for a sensational 
advertisement. 


WINE AND BEER. 


LTHOUGH the idea of Universal Exhibitions has been done 
almost to death, it is still possible to read with interest some 
portions of the Reports lately printed on the Vienna Exhibition 
of 1873. The Report by Mr. H. Vizetelly on Wine and Beer 
perhaps best deserves general attention, and the account which it 
gives of the vintages of Australia will be widely read both in the 
colonies and at home. We must confess to being slightly surprised 
at the extent, variety, and success with which wines have been pro- 
duced in Australia. The jury which sat upon the wines was 
conversant with French, Spanish, and German wines, and 
refore competent to deal with Australian reproductions of 
them. The samples of Hermitage from Victoria were so excellent 
that the French experts seemed struck with astonishment, and 
insisted that they were tasting a fine French wine which had been 
sent to Australia and brought back. They required a distinct 
affirmation from the agent in charge that these wines were of 
nuine Australian growth. The rter mentions that in the 
ports of the Paris Exhibition of 1867 Australian Hermitage is 
very favourably spoken of by Frenchmen, who are at least excel- 
lent judges of their own wines. An “admirable Riesling” from 
Adelaide sent several Germans into ures over this produce 
from what they regard as the national vine, which had come to 
them thousands of miles across the ocean. The Matazo, grown on 
an alluvial soil in South Australia, as we understand, ‘ was in- 
nsely dark in colour, and had all the fulness and fruitiness of 
an unbrandied port.” The occasional fortifying of Australian wines 
is said to be their worst feature, and can no more be justified than 
corresponding practices with the wines of Spain, Portugal, and 
the South of France, which ordinarily screen a clumsy system of 
vinification, or, if not this, allow of the wine travelling before it 
is properly matured. Wines of the degree of alcoholic strength 
which those of Australia naturally atta, not only need no ad- 
ventitious spirit, but any finer qualities they may derive from 


climate or soil, or which may be developed by age, are destroyed 
by such a ing. It is satisfactory to find that Australian 
wine is likely to be genuine for the same reason that Australian 


meat is genuine, because the natural product of the country is 
cheaper than any substitute. It can hardly pay to import spirit 
when the red Australian wines from the Cabernet grape, 
“although they recall the growths of the Médoc, are far too thin 
to carry sati ily the extra amount of alcohol they possess, 
and which arises from the excess of saccharine developed in the 


grape under an Australian sun.” New South Wales, the colony 
which first imported the vine, sent no samples to Vienna. Si 
William McArthur, one of the earliest importers of yine-cuttings, 
brought over three German vine-dressers to attend to their cultiva- 
tion. After completing their engagement, these Germans settled at 
Albury, on the Murray river, took a lease of a favourable site, and 
planted it with vines. As soon as success was assured, they sent 
to Europe for their relatives and friends, and a thriving German 
colony has grown up on the Murray river. The vineyards on the 
Barabool hills in Victoria were planted with vines brought over 
by Swiss and German immigrants. But the gold discovery 
in 1853 gave a serious blow to the wine industry in Victoria, 
owing to the high prices which grapes, in common with 
all other kinds of fruit, commanded, the scarcity of labour, 
and the low rate at which the imported wines that glutted the 
market were offered. When things righted themselves, new vine- 
yards were planted in several districts, and particularly along the 
Murray river, which forms the boundary between Victoria and 
New South Wales, and where now every farmer cultivates his 
vineyard and drinks his own wine. A colonist quoted in this 
Report enumerates the most successful of the imported grapes, 
among which is the “ Aucarot,” which the rter conjectures to 
be an Australian corruption of “ Auxerrois.” This is curious, if 
true. 
The Report on the Cape of Good Hope wines has none of 
the encouragement which the name of that colony suggests, or 
rather would suggest to those who did not remember that the hope 
of the early navigators was not to settle at this Cape, but to pass 
beyond it. Mr. Vizetelly, we must remember, was chosen to judge 
of wines, and not of political economy, and when he tells us that 
the wine-growing interests of the Cape of Good Hope were 
gradually but certainly sacrificed to oe system of Protec- 
tion, we may suspect that he is only repeating, parrot-like, the 
current laudation of Free-trade. The truth, on his own showing, 
seems to be that wine-growing at the Cape did very badly under 
Protection, and cannot do at all without it. We may think per- 
haps that a life which is ed by hot rooms and blankets is 
not worth preserving, but it is nevertheless probable that, if we 
opened the windows and stripped away the Sasdiods, the patient 
would die. Many years ago a distinguished lawyer published what 
he called “sophisms of Free-trade,” and although the author 
was laughed at and told that he had better have stuck 
to his own trade, he may have been thus far right that it is 
ossible to talk nonsense in reference to the most sensible 
egislation. Formerly it was worth while to import Cape wine 
into England, because it came in at half duty, and might be 
doctored and passed off as sherry. But now the genuine particular 
earthy flavour of Cape wine must offer itself in England on its own 
merits, and undouMtedly there is a prejudice against it. Under Pro- 
tection wine-growers were negligent. They allowed the grapes ta 
grow on the ground, and pick up dirt, which went into the wine- 
press with them; and the wine was carelessly made, and fortified 
with alcohol to conceal defects. When Protection was removed, 
wine thus grown and made lost its market; but we must not 
infer that, if it had been better grown and made, it would have 
kept its market. It might, or it might not. The reporter 
rightly grounds his expectation of the success of wine-growing in 
Australia, not on English or other external demands, but cn home 
consumption. Native wine may be e gradua!’> to \.splace 
not only imported spirits, but also the everlasting «snot which 
now figures in all pictures of Australian life. it may  -sterest- 
ing to know that Constantia, “the one wine of a, i.ark for 
which the Cape is celebrated,” takes its name from + wife of the 
Dutch Governor, Van der Stell, under whom the \ ues were origi- 
nally —_ at the eastern base of the Table Mountain. ‘ae vine 
is red Muscat, similar to that of Frontignac, a d is supposed to 
have been imported by French Protestants who emigrated on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
An interesting Report is made on the wines of America, but we 
— to quote one or two general remarks which seem important. 
reporter “emphatically disapproves,” and so do we, the re- 
cognition by the jury of “imitation wines.” Chemistry, as he 
says, is already busy enough with wine, and needs no fresh im- 
petus. He derived from all he heard and saw the broad impres- 
sion that the sources of our wine supply are daily multiply- 
ing, and that great improvements are taking place in viticulture 
and vinification in regions where until recently the most primitive 
ractices prevailed. Wine-growers are never so exacting as te 
rilliant colour and pure flavour as consumers, and greater care is 
only bestowed upon the manufacture of wine when it becomes an 
important article of commerce and commands an enhanced price. 
The a thinks that, if the taste for natural in opposition to 
fortified wine is encouraged and maintained, a few years will see a 
considerable abandonment of the custom of adding alcohol to wine 
under pretence of its necessity to insure the wine travelling well 
and continuing sound. As we do not expect the sale of wine im 
England to be stopped, we should like to see its quality improved, 
and therefore we attention to the argument in this in 
favour of “ natural ” as 
wonderful that rational 


that is sold as ; old friend the “earthy” Cape wine 
merely did no good, but its modern successors do harm. Fortified 
wines, as the reporter forcibly says, are never chance con- 
sumed by the of the country where ‘are produced. 
“They avoid t as the mawafacturers of imitation wines do 
their own ” Weare glad to hear that the Portuguese 
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Government is alive to the disadvantage in which Portugal is 

as compared with France through the practice of “ forti- 

ing” wine. It ap from figures quoted in this Report that 

in 1872 the entire population of the United Kingdom drank less 

than one-fifth of the quantity of wine consumed by the inhabitants 
of Paris alone. 

The remarks of Mr. Vizetelly on Bavarian and German beers 
will repay perusal. The speciality of these beers is their bright 
and sparkling character, combined with a brisk flavour and a full 
frothy head. This fine condition is due to a peculiar method of 
fermentation, and to keeping the beer in air-tight casks at an ex- 
ceedingly low temperature by the aid of ice, thereby retaining the 
carbonic acid gas in a compressed state until the beer is drawn 
from the cask. The gas upon being liberated into a warm atmo- 
sphere expands and produces partial effervescence, which gives to 

e beer its sparkling character and cream-like head. This condi- 
tion, however, can only be insured when the cask is quickly emptied, 
for otherwise the beer becomes flat and undrinkable. Still, the 
habit of using small casks and storing them in ice, even in the 

of the retailers, enables the system to be generally carried 
out. The mere keeping of English beer in ice would not impart to 
it the sparkling character and creamy head of German beer, but 
would rather serve to render it undrinkable. The Bavarian system 
of brewing and managing beer could only be adopted by our 
brewers by reconstructing their breweries, and adding to them vast 
cellars, and the cost of ice would be enormous. Besides, beer of 
such a nature that an entire cask must be consumed in a day or 
two would be for domestic purposes inconvenient, and even at 
ublic-houses, although capacity may be boundless, yet time for 
Sinking is limited by law. We should like to hear the publicans 
applying for an occasional extension of hours on the plea thata 
cask of beer, if not drunk at night, would be spoiled next day. 
White beer brewed from wheat malt is largely consumed in 
Germany, and particularly at Berlin, where the “ cool fair 
maiden,” as it is called, attains perfection. It is kept in stone 
bottles, and poured into glasses big enough to go on a man’s head. 
It is pale and clear as Rhine wine, and has a huge crown of froth 
like a cauliflower. It might gratify the Alliance to hear that the 
number of breweries in Germany and Austria is steadily decreasing, 
but unfortunately the size of breweries is as steadily increasing. 
The large establishments are swallowing up the smaller. The 
—— growth of these establishments in countries which 
ve always been the chosen home of the vine is more 
surprisi than any of the facts or figures that Pro- 
hibitionists collect as to barrel and bottle traffic in England. 
Even Bacharach on the Rhine, the Bacchi ara of the Romans, has 
its brewery, and a very good one. Nuremberg, to a hasty visitor, 
seems to all beer and Albert Diirer. In Austria counts and 
princes carry on business as brewers. It could hardly be expected 
that British beer would show to much advantage at Vienna. The 
samples had travelled a long distance at a trying season, and had 
= two months in the high temperature of the Exhibition 
ilding. Yetsome samples of so-called Anglo-Bavarian beer are 
said to have turned out well, although they had not, like the 
German beers, been kept in ice. The brewer who sent beer all 
the — from New Zealand to Vienna ought certainly to have had 
a for perseverance. 


WENCESLAUS HOLLAR. 


O* Ladyday 1677 died Wenceslaus Hollar, the last of the 
celebrated group of engraversof whom Albert Diirer was the 
chief. He had worked unremittingly for more than half a century, 
had drawn and engraved nearly three thousand plates, had fought 
and suffered for his adopted country, had etched the portraits of 
nearly all the celebrities of his time; yet during his last illness 
bailitis were in possession of his house, and he was forced to im- 
plore as a favour that the poor bed on which he lay might not be 
seized until pitying death taken him away from his world of 
greedy publishers and forgetful patrons. Aubrey mentions that he 
was buried at Westminster, in St. Margaret’s churchyard, near the 
north-west corner of the tower. 
Hollar was born at Prague on the 15th of July, 1607. His 
+ oer destined him for the law, but the war then raging in 
hemia brought ruin upon them ; they were obliged to emigrate, 
and Wenceslaus was dou to follow his own tastes. We soon 
find him at Frankfort taking lessons from Matthew Merian, and 
afterwards at Strasburg, where he engraved’ some of his most 
characteristic and “A Lady playing a 
Spinet” and the “ Lace: ” also belong to this time, and are 
amo’ the finest specimens of etching art. In 1636 Thomas 
Earl of Arundel, passing through Cologne to Vienna on a mission 
from Charles I., met with Hollar. He at once took him into his 
house, and in the following year brought him to England. In 1642 
Hollar passed into the household of the Duke of York. Many 
were the subsequent vicissitudes of the poor engraver. He lost 
his eldest, and at that time only, son in the Great Plague. He 
was one of the defenders of Basing House; and scarcely escaped 
with his life from Tangier, whither he had gone to make 
aw of the town and forts. He saw the Fire of London, taught 
les II. to draw, and was wholly forgotten by the ungrateful 
when fortune’s wheel him back again to land. 
t, whether cheated by publishers or neglected by those for 


whom he Lad endangered his life, Hollar, like a true-born artist, 


worked bravely on. Sun or storm could make no real difference 
to him, for nothing could rob him of his talent or quench his 
industry. When earning at the rate of fourpence an hour, he was 
careful to deduct from his bills any few minutes he might have 
passed in conversation or business, only charging for the time 
strictly spent upon the plates. For his services at Tangier, and 
the dangers to which he was exposed, he found it difficult to 
get any compensation, but, after long application, at last ob- 
tained rool. 

At least three very fine collections of Hollar’s works are in 
existence. One of them is at Windsor, and a second at the 
British Museum, where some of the prints belonging to the Slade 
bequest are available for the enjoyment and instruction of the 
general public. A third collection is in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge ; it does not seem so well known as the others, and 
is not mentioned in the careful preface to the Catalogue of the 
Exhibition now open at the Burlington Club. Some of the proofs 
might well be hung up for general inspection, as there is plenty 
of wall space in the Fitzwilliam Museum. Etchings do not 
thrive in books and portfolios. Damp and creases reach them 
much more easily than in frames, and the example of Mr. Slade 
and Mr. Dyce should be oftener followed. The Gallery of the 
Burlington Club has never been better filled than it is at 
present. Many of the plates exhibited are of the utmost rarity, and 
several are unique. Much of the interest of the collection lies 
in the portraits, which comprise heads of nearly all the great men 
of the reign of Charles I. and the Commonwealth. In one frame 
there are sixteen, including the Marquess of Winchester, in whose 
defence of Basing House Hollar was concerned, as we have seen. 
Members of Lord Arundel’s family predominate, as might have 
been expected ; the dilettante Earl himself appears in several posi- 
tions, and always looks well, but the Lady Catherine, his grand- 
daughter, though she has not a winning face, yet makes the best 

icture of all. A fine work of art, too, is the portrait of Thomas 

obbes, the celebrated “ Hobbes of Malmesbury,” which is copied 
from a painting by Caspar. A frame full of studies of negroes is 
very curious, each head being full of character; and a little oval 
called “ Lucasta,” which used formerly to pass for Lucy Sacheverel, 
is very soft and pleasing. In Hollar’s work there is, generally 
speaking, not much =. He strictly reproduces what he sees, 
be it landscape, portrait, butterfly, or shell ; but in a few instances 
he rises above this. Ina “ Youth playing a Mandolin” nothing 
can be more dignified and elegant than the attitude; the face is 
full of inspiration, and the hands are most expressive. The player 
sits by an open window through which there is a view of a tower 
and some shipping. Only one other copy of this rare and beautiful 
etching is known; it is in the British Museum. Hollar, havin 
become the fashion, like Queen Anne furniture and Bristo 
china, the Burlington Club is sure to have young lady visitors, 
who probably will never before have heard his name; but 
even they will find this exhibition not without interest, 
if only for the seke of the number of marvellously drawn 
mufis in every position, and in every possible aspect of light 
and shade. Then, too, the Stuart period has always possessed 
a kind of romantic interest for ladies, young and old; and here 
they will have an opportunity of studying costume at its best. 
Hollar engraved a very large number of costume prints. One set 
is represented by a selection. The whole number would require a 
gallery to themselves. The set of the “ Four Seasons” is particu- 
larly charming. Delicate point coupé edges the great falling 
collar, and the large apron and the pretty muslin neckerchief 
as well; even the shoe has a lace rosette, and some lace of a 
narrower pattern decorates the gloves. Foreign and also Eng- 
lish costumes are illustrated, and everywhere exquisite little figures 
appear to have strayed from some picture of De Hooghe, and to 
be out of place in an unpicturesque age like ours. The background 
of the “ Winter Season” represents old Cheapside with its gabled 
houses and its conduit ; and the masked lady who walls across 
the foreground is as unfamiliar as the scenery in which she played 
her part two hundred years ago and more. 

But the great interest of Hollar’s engravings does not lie in his 
figures and faces. To him we owe whatever knowledge we 
now possess as to the appearance of London before the Great 
Fire. Whet Stowe did for its history, Hollar did for its topo- 

phy. His views of old London bear an impress of absolute 
truthfulness. We can see the young trees growing in St. James's 
Park, and the Banqueting House of Inigo Jones standing up 
high among the surrounding buildings, while the great roof 
and square central tower, without its spire, of old St. Paul's 
are visible in the extreme distance. The cathedral was a 
favourite subject with Hollar. From his engravings in Dugdale 
Mr. Ferrey has been able to show us what it really looked like. 
From his views of Islington, taken the year before the Fire, we 
can judge how the great bulk of the nave overtopped every other 
building, and how even the truncated spire lorded it among the 
numberless towers and pinnacles of the City. In these views, too, 
we recognize a tower which stood near the church, and which 
Mr. Ferrey has a omitted in his bird's-eye view, 
though it was a plain, and perhaps not a pleasant, feature of the 
churchyard to every cockney of those days. To Hollar we must 
go if we wish to form an opinion as to the appearance of White~ 
hall ; if we would see the view from Greenwich Hill before the 
houses had covered all the plain along the river to London; if 
we would know what the palace was like in which Henry VII. 
died, and which gave a name to the suburban Richmond. “Hollar 
shows us Covent Garden before the market was made, and when 
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only a row of posts protected the ground where flowers and 
fruits were sold. He gives us an idea of the Savoy Hospital as it 
really stood, and maps out the labyrinth of streets in the Borough; 
he sketches a bird's-eye view from the top of Arundel House, out- 
side Temple Bar, and by his little print of Lambeth Palace teaches 
us that every other building in London is more changed than the 
manor-house of the Primate. He draws for us the Exchange and 
the Tower, and in his plates to Ashmole he enables us to restore 
the chapel of St. George, and to trace the Edwardian character of 
Windsor as it was before the “improvements” of Wyatville. A 
long narrow strip of paper, across the room looking almost blank, is, 
when we come near, alive with little figures, microscopically 
finished, and backed with a line of low landscape, as minutely 
complete to every gable and tower as if we saw the actual scene 
with our modern eyes. A monastery with all its buildings reflected 
from themillpond ; a tall cathedral with its market-place full of busy 
little figures crawling like ants over the pavement; a bird's-eye 
view of some confused and puzzling city, with towers and 
chimneys, spires and gables, all brought out in the most exquisite 
detail—such are the favourite efforts of Hollar’s graver. He made 
a plan of the ravages of the Fire of London, illustrated many books, 
designing for Thomas Fuller among others,and even left some plates, 
evidently intended as illustrations, whose destination is not known. 
But the ordinary impressions of his works to be found in Dugdale or 
Ashmole really give very little idea of what he could do. Proofs, 
such as those now on view, alone give an adequate idea of the 
delicacy of his best = The little figures on the walls of the 
mysterious print of Persepolis, dated in 1663, and the pictures on 
the tapestry of St. George’s Hall, are soon worn off the i; 
and can only be seen in such an exhibition as the present. Hi 
view of Westminster as it was in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury enables us to understand what it was like when the — 
was still a part of the Palace; where the gateway stood from whic 
Raleigh went forth to his doom ; where were the clock tower and 
the conduit; where was King Street, in which Spenser died “ for 
lake of bread,” before Hollar himself, after a life of which there is 
too much reason to fear that it was passed, like the last years of the 
poet, in want, was laid to rest among scenes which he alone has 
made visible to the eyes of the men of our generation. 


REVIEWS. 


KINGLAKE’S INKERMAN.* 


ee are two distinct theories existing as to what the 
British army should be, the opposition between which is 
made apparent at each turn in the path of reorganization, in every 
ae mcm oy ge and in all the discussions in or out of 

arliament which hinge on military questions. It is only by 


clearly recognizing the characteristics of these theories, and weigh- 
je aya respective strengths and values, that one can understand 
y 


the argument on which Mr. Kinglake has constructed the 
narrative before us. “To appreciate his story at its proper worth it 
is necessary to enter into the author's as regards 
its purpose and moral. 

An increasing and energetic class of military men hold that 
there is nothing whatever in our national characteristics or situa- 
tion which can’exempt us from the general laws as to military 
security. Apart from all supposed necessity of taking an active 
aa in some future external war, we may, they think, at any time 

forced to stake our national independence—nay, our very exist- 
ence as a united people—on the event of a single brief campaign, 
begun by the invasion of these shores. Englishmen may be as 
brave, active, and daring as you please; but none of these qualities 
will intercept a breechloader’s bullet. They may be heavier and 
stronger, man for man, than certain Continental nations ; but any 
soldier who can carry a modern rifle may prove a fatal antagonist. 
Our field batteries are more showy and polished than those of 
Germany, France, or Russia, and our engineers more highl 
onestall ; but the great Continental nations have ten of ao 
of them where we have one. Our cavalry are magnificently 
mounted ; but the regiments we could muster would make but a 
handful as com: with the masses of men and horses lately exer- 
cised in Continental manceuvres. The very smallness of the 
numbers of our regular forces, and the certainty that these would 
have to be largely supplemented by imperfectly trained troops, to 
be opposed to those that are brought fully disciplined by the 
adh forbid our trusting toany inherent individual superiority. 
These conditions, once recognized as ible, should force us to 
direct our attention as a nation to studying that form of military 
organization which best suits our special exigencies; the per- 
fection of that material of war in which happily no other country 
has the means of s ing us; the ag ing ourselves against 
the time of need with officers thoroughly instructed, led by a staff 
so well acquainted with the most modern demands on strategical 
and tactical knowledge that we may be found at least equal in 
these important particulars to any adversary with whom we may 
have to engage in a life-or-death struggle. 

Whilst these views are held by what may be called, for want of 
a better name, the progressive section of military writers, there is 
another class not numerous, and possibly at present more 


* The Invasion of the Crimea, to the Death of Lord Raglan. B; 
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powerful, who represent a strictly traditional view. For their 
creed as to the British army is that, as it has always, when 
= to the proof, brilliantly acquitted itself, often under un- 
avourable conditions, and has extorted admiration from those 
least likely to flatter it, so we should cling above all to its 
past traditions. Prominent among these is naturally that 
of small bodies of brave privates, guided by well-trained non- 
commissioned officers, and led by officers of recognized social 
position whose aristocratic birth gives guarantee that high deeds 
will never with them be found wanting in the day of battle. 
It matters little in this view under what forms such an army 
fights. Let it but have the old mutual confidence between officers 
and privates, good weapons of course, and a leader who has seen 
hard service, and it may be trusted to give an account of itself 
against all but a re odds. Engineers and artillery are 
distinctly professional bodies, subordinate to the main uses of an 
army, but useful in their Lamy oo places; and they are bound of 
course to see that in their own limited portions of the military art 
they are not to get behind their rivals in other countries. But to 
— that the drill and tactics of the mass of British troops are 
to be remodelled afresh after every Continental change of opinion 
is to do such exceptional soldiery an injustice. Such defeats as 
Fontenoy, Almanza, Yorktown, New Orleans, are of course 
ignored as unpleasant and wholly exceptional accidents. The 
Peninsular war abundantly showed that the British aristocracy 
could supply at call a leader able to cope with Napoleon’s most 
renowned marshals; and that such a leader could build up at his 
will all the elements for successful strategy out of the apparently 
incoherent materials thrown on the Portuguese shores under his 
command. Waterloo proved to the full that even raw recruits 
thrown into it by thousands would not, if they were British, keep 
such an army from wresting victory from Napoleon and his veteran 
legions. Our chief attention should therefore be given to preser- 
ving not the educational, but the social, status of the officer, 
fit successor of the untutored yet glorious knight of old 
days ; and to providing him with a sufficiency of men not 
to make the odds too great. No one has ever accused 
the Guards of too much learning, or of over-devotion to profes- 
sional study, or even of excessively minute care for their barrack 

e duties. Yet who would regret it if all our infantry were as 
trustworthy in battle as the Guards have ever shown themselves ? 
Did not the Great Duke himself earn the name of “the Beau” in 
the midst of his most rapid feats of strategy in Northern Spain ? 
Did not his own lips give utterance to the apophthegm, “ The 
Dandies always fight best”? Do we want a better general now 
than Wellington? they ask triumphantly; or is it to be supposed 
that newfangled German ideas are to give us a better staff than 
he found to work out his design with? Only let our army alone, 
and take good care that its numbers are not cut down by a parsi- 
monious House of Commons. The military problem you talk of is 
one that will then settle itself by the ocd old rule for getting 
easily — a difficulty, solvitur ambulando, 

It would be idle to-deny that just now there is a strong current 
in favour of these latter views. Despite enlightened opinions 
uttered in the highest quarters, the opponents of military reform 
are still potent in our very gradually moving system. Those who 
observe the straws upon the current know which way its forces 
would run if not checked by outside opinion. They were military 
men, and not civilians, who raised objections to an artille 
being placed at the head of the staff training of the army, and to an 
engineer leading an expedition sent to chastise a savage monarch 
in his capital. They were military men, and those often high in 
office, on whom the most obvious and pressing military changes 
have been reluctantly forced much more Y the voice of the press 
of all parties than by anything listened to from within the ranks 
of the service itself, But every such c is stoutly, if often 
covertly, contested ; and the party of reaction, or of quiescence, 
are said to have taken fresh heart of late from the very fact that a 
Conservative Minister holds office in Pall Mall, who may be sup- 

d to lean in heart somewhat to their side. 

To such the new volume of Mr. Kinglake’s History will seem 
to be a real godsend, SOO as it does just as their arguments 
have achance of being heard. For it is from first to last a skilful 
advocacy of their side of the case; the very apotheosis of the 
— of aristocratic leaders to use the splendid soldiership of 

ritain against odds hopeless to all others; a prolonged argument 
of sledge-hammer force against the theories of those who would 
change our military forms and habits fcr those of the French allies 
who, we are told, backed us so ill; or of the Russians whom we 
beat, despite such odds as modern battle never before.showed; or 
even of the Germans, whose latest system the Russians were already 
copying with elaborate pains. The whole story of Inkerman, as Mr. 
Kinglake tells it, is a loud protest in favour of British tradition, as 
well as an eloquent record of British valour, carried far beyond the 
endurance which was its most prominent feature in the bloodier 
field of Waterloo. It isnot, indeed, in mortals to command success, 
the author seems to say; yet in all but the impossible success may 
ever be expected from troops so led, so trained, and so handled as 
those gallant seven thousand five hundred infantry who beat back, 
with but faint-hearted support from about half as many French- 
men, full forty thousand of the best troops Russia could bring 
against them, inflicting on them too a loss of nearly eleven thou- 
sand in killed, wounded, and prisoners, whilst losing less than one- 

fourth of that number. Man has never done a more brilliant and 

surprising feat than this in war. Why seek to change such condi- 
, tions for others that may prove less favourable? Such we take to 
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be the argument which runs concealed with subtle skill throughout 
the five hundred pages of narrative before us, apparently devoted 
to no more than chronicling, with a minuteness hitherto unheard of, 
every period of each shifting phase of the great battle described. 


Not that, as a chronicle, the work can be without value. For 
Mr. Kinglake has not merely visited the scene of the con- 
flict, thought for years over his elaborate picture, and read every 
printed work that could throw light upon its details, including 
the Russian memoirs lately collected with much pains by the 
Czarewitch. He has done more than the historian usually under- 
takes ; for he has addressed painstaking queries to a number of the 
actors on our side of the drama, and obtained in long manuscripts 
their personal views and reminiscences. Perhaps, if ever this were 
apc it would be so in the case of an action where the pecu- 

iar conformation of the ground, with its broken plateau descend- 
ing steeply to numerous separate ravines on either hand, its large 
obstruction by copsewood, and the fact that the morning mists, 
thickened with smoke, covered the field during nearly all the hard 
fighting, broke up the battle into a number of perfectly isolated 
combats, such as modern history finds nowhere else to record. 
Mr. Kinglake truly and clearly, yet not in our opinion with by any 
means sufficient force, enumerates these circumstances in his sum- 
mary of the causes that made the defence of the Inkerman hill so 
complete and successful—a summary which is the most valuable part 
ofhisvolume. In truth, there could hardly have been any conditions 
more unfavourable to heavy columns of troops who were armed 
only with old muskets sensitive to the damp, and who came up the 
hill at separate points to be met everywhere by small bodies ofa brave 
enemy, formed ready at each salient in a rough line, and wielding 
superior weapons. e Russians had the advantage of enormous 
numbers, it will be said. But those who know most of war are 
best aware how much of this supposed advantage is a purely 
moral one where the ground held does not permit the flanks to be 
easily turned. All this part of the superiority vanished when the 
battle came to be fought under such conditions that the Russians, 
seeing only what was near, and unable to penetrate the naked state 
of our position behind, were honestly impressed with a notion 
that they were attacking superior forces. As far as num- 
bers went, they might just as well have been fighting in the 
dark, and the historian does right in giving this as one 
of four special reasons of their defeat; though, as before 
intimated, his words, “ They—the few against many—found ad- 
vantage in that thick growth of brushwood which both bafiled 
the eye and obstructed the assaults of the enemy,” do not give its 
full weight to this condition, which certainly in many parts of the 
field made the numbers of the assailants simply the larger target 
for a more than equal front of fire delivered from superior 
weapons. As to the mist and its effects, Mr. Kinglake here again 
comes far short of the truth when he says that, “if the dimness 
of the atmosphere be such as to make the many invisible, it may 
do much towards bringing them down to a level with the few”; 
for it should rather have been said that its, effects wrought both 
ways so effectually as to hide the numbers of the many and the 
scantiness of the few, and to render them apparently for a time 
equal forces in the eyes of British and Russians. More than this, 
it alone made possible such exploits as those of Clifford, Burnaby, 
and Daubeney (performed by rushing with mere handfuls of men 
against heavy columns), which Mr. Kinglake justly cites in his 
summary with pride. For, without detracting one grain from the 
worth of deeds as valiant as any in our long line of warlike 
exploits, it is but simple truth to say that, had the ground been 
open and the air clear, they would have been either unattempted, 
or instantly fatal to the gallant few that dared them. 

Mr. Kinglake’s summary makes the causes of the strange result 
four ; but the first two—the nature of the ground and the state of 
the atmosphere—may be regarded as practically one, and as one we 
have preferred to treat them. To make this summary complete 
and candid, the second cause should rather have been given as the 
great superiority of the Enfield rifle borne by the bulk of our men 
over the old Russian musket, which told terribly in favour of the 
defenders of the position. The others are, as most readers will 
expect to find them, the dense masses in which the Russians fought, 
and the personal valour of our officersand men. “Their gross forma- 
tion ” (the author is never weary of repeating his favourite phrase) 
undoubtedly exposed our assailants to the fullest losses which a 
heavy fire could inflict, and prepared them for the ruinous effects 
of the charge wiich usually followed, as sometimes indeed it was 
nobly dared without the previous musketry. And he has taken 
great pains to show, what is quite true, that this formation was a 
copy of the “company column” attack which develo its 
wondrous strength before astonished Europe in 1866, Mr. 
Kinglake loses no opportunity of pointing out that this servile 
imitation of “the cool men of Berlin” was a leading cause of the 
Russian defeat. But to the covert reproach of those who follow 
German tacticians his own description (p. 137) furnishes the best 
reply, as showing clearly how the peculiar nature of the Russian 
army, added to the seyere conditions of the ground on which it 
fought, substituted for all it had learnt on the parade such a 
dismal and dangerous mode of advance as would never be advised 
by any drill-book :— 

The actual state of the thirty-two [he is 
tack by eight battalions] subdivi 
ow resemblannee to the disposition in columns 
which the theory of the method enjoined. The ranks were so broken whilst 
making their way through the brushwood that the battalion was far from 
disclosing to English observers the law of its intended formation, and seemed 


speaking here of an at- 
ided masses thus thrown forward 


to be either one mass undivided, though loosened in structure, or else a huge 
number of skirmishers unaccountably thronging together. Substantially 
such a battalion was a dense swarm of soldiery unmarshalled, but still cohe- 
rent ; and, since the positions of men under such conditions could be swayed 
more or less by their personal inclinations, it resulted that the natural gre- 
gariousness of the Muscovite race tended always to contract these assem- 
blages, thus causing them in general to — a good deal less ground 
than if they had been formed in the barrack-yar 

The italicizing of course is our own, and we have added it pur- 
posely, because Mr. Kinglake has in this passage, as throughout his 
new volume, involved his own meaning beneath such a cloud of 
words as makes it at times hardly less obscure than the dimensions 
of the enemy’s forces happily were to our troops in the battle he 
describes. His language is, in fact, so overladen with long epithets, 
big words, and roundabout phrases used to express simple ideas, 
that the reader has often some difficulty in following his reason- 
ing. There are other faults of style not less obvious, but they must 
be passed by for the present. It is more necessary here to add a few 
words to his explanation, in order to point out that, instead of 
pressing men forward from the supports into the line of skirmishers, 
as the German troops would have done in 1866 or 1870 under like 
circumstances, and fighting the battle with an extended heavy 
firing line, the Russians allowed their skirmishers to do the very 
opposite, and fall back on the flanks of the supports, thus making 
the already crowded columns more confused and unmanageable 
still, They had taken the Berlin form in fact, without imbibing 
any of its spirit, or getting hold of the improved weapon for which 
it was found to be so specially suited when the two were tried 
together in the field. 

On Mr. Kinglake’s last cause of the defeat of the Russians, the 
quality of our officers and men, it is not necessary to dwell. He does 
well in leaving the proof to his former pages, and, as he justly re- 
marks here, ‘‘ mere narrative supersedes praise.” The long extracts 
with which our daily contemporaries have indulged the public have 
shown their readers how glorious many of these individual actions 
were ; and they may have also led many to remark that such inci- 
dents would be more fitly placed in a volume of regimental records 
than in a national history, dependent as they must needs be partly 
for their interest on personal knowledge of those concerned. Nor 
will this work altogether supersede such other narratives as General 
Hamilton’s Zistory of the Grenadier Guards ; for that gallant regi- 
ment may no doubt, to give an example, think that hardly their 
fair share is ascribed (p. 145) to Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar 
and his company in the repulse of the Underroad Column at the 
beginning of the battle. And the Royal Artillery will probably 
complain that the position and functions at Inkerman of one of their 
most distinguished soldiers, a writer of fame as world-wide as Mr. 
Kinglake’s, should be incorrectly described, like those of this 
general, at p. 194. Weare not concerned, however, here to pick 
out trifling errors. But against the general spirit of the narrative 
we must strongly protest. We would not that any one should 
draw from it the false deduction that, because undisciplined cour- 
age and pa triumphed in this great confused mélée round 
the slopes of Inkerman, they are therefore to be always trusted to 
for our future safety. Personal fighting qualities are most valuable 
in war no doubt, but they are not the whole requisites for victory, 
as this volume would appear to make them. 

There are more grievous errors than those we have pointed out 
remaining yet to be noticed. Mr. Kinglake’s treatment of our 
allies is from first to last as unjust as his personal estimate of our 
own leaders is exaggerated. Tor these faults, however, his former 
volumes, if still remembered, will have prepared his readers, and 
We must at any rate leave them untouched for the present. 

(To be continued.) 


BAILEY’S LIFE OF THOMAS FULLER.* 


\ R. BAILEY’S bulky volume may fairly take its place among 
41 the curiosities of literature. Being an enthusiastic admirer 
of the works of Thomas Fuller, the wittiest if not the most pro- 
found of English divines, and reasonably dissatisfied with the 
meagre account of his private fortunes and personal character which 
previous biographers have handed down to us, he has undertaken 
this elaborate and costly work, wherein he preserves for future 
times all that importunate curiosity and untiring research have been 
able to bring to light about one who has been in his grave more 
than two hundred years. Our author hardly conceals his disap- 
pointment that he has been able to add so little in the way of fresh 
discovery to what was known before of the worthy whom he has un- 
dertaken to commemorate ; but by tracing him step by step from his 
birthplace to his latest spiritual eure, by entering minutely into his 
family connexions, and by supplying us with copious descriptions 
of his friends and rivals, of his numerous patrons and literary asso- 
ciates (“on the principle that noscitur a soctis”), he sueceeds in 


giving the patient student a far clearer insight into his hero’s eir- 


cumstances and the line of action he took in the trying times of 
the Great Rebellion than could have been attained by any other 
method now open to him. Mr. Bailey's rare industry, expended 
on a kind of task which hardly seems to claim general ition, 
will be appreciated not only by the antiquary or the compiler of 
county histories, but by all who are glad of every new opportunity 
of e ing their acquaintance with the state of learning at a 


* The Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D., with Notices of his Books, his Kins- 


men, and his Friends. By John Eglington Bailey. London: Basil Montagu 
Pickering. Manchester: T.J. Day. 1874. 
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critical period, peculiarly rich in + writers of the graver sort: 4 
The of pos scattered throughout the 
eight hundred pages to which the volume swells are rendered 
easily available, even to a cursory reader, by means of a set of un- 
usually full and accurate indices of names, of things, of 
places, and of words, which close and complete this unique labour 
of love. Of the numerous illustrations, two or three which might 
have been the most interesting in reference to passages of Fuller's 
history are wretchedly executed. On the whole, this volume in 
its plan and mode of treatment reminds us a little of Russell’s Lee 
of Bishop Andrewes. Though vastly superior to that rambling 
book, it scarcely aims at being popular, but cannot fail in its ex- 
haustive fulness to instruct and gratify those who already know a 
great deal about the men that flourished in England towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

Northamptonshire, whose rich green pastures and wooded up- 
lands were recently described in our pages*, was the native county 
of Thomas Fuller. He was born in June 1608, at the parsonage 
house of St. Peter’s, one of the two small parishes into which the 
village of Ardwinkle on the Nen is unfortunately divided. The 

lace enjoys the yet higher distinction of having produced the poet 

‘yden twenty-three years afterwards. Our hero was the eldest 
of the five children of Thomas Fuller, rector of St. Peter's, and 
Judith Davenant, whose sister was wife to Robert Townson, for 
one year only Bishop of Salisbury (1620-1), and whose brother 
John Davenant, Townson’s immediate successor, held the see for 
twenty years (1621-41). Bishop Davenant was a man of mark, 
who had been sent to the Synod of Dort in 1618 on the part of 
James I., and wrote in Latin an Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, which was translated into English by Allport in 1831. 
Mr. Allport’s publication may be presumed to have found more 

urchasers than readers in an age not greatly enamoured of Calvin- 
istic theology. With the biographer of Fuller Bishop Davenant is 
an important person, since his mode of disposing of the patronage 
of his see made the fortunes of the whole family. Living in celi- 
bacy himself, he was as utter a nepotist as any Pope in the calendar. 
The Northamptonshire rector and his more famous son, as also his 
nephew Townson, and the husbands he procured for the three 


fatherless “ maidens,” his sister’s children, every one of them re- 
ceived from the episcopal bounty prebends or dignities in the | 
cathedral church of Salisbury, where, many years later, two of | 
them became bishops themselves, Humphrey Henchman, in 1660, | 
and Alexander Hyde, in 1665. Of Fuller's boyhood and school | 
days we know next to nothing. His father had been a Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge, and might have helped him much; 

but his tutors seem rather to have been neighbouring clergymen, of 

whom one, Master Arthur Smith, has been pronounced, though 

on but slender evidence, to have been raw, unskilful, and a) 
cruel disciplinarian. But in those days a lad found little time 

to spend at school, if he had an ‘uncle head of a college; when 

only thirteen years of age Thomas Fuller was entered as a pen- | 
sioner at Queen’s College, Cambridge, of which Dr. Davenant | 
was then President; and here no doubt his real education com- | 
menced. Veryshortly afterwards that eminent divine became Bishop 
designate of Salisbury, and after a vain effort to be permitted to 
keep both preferments, was compelled to resign his headship in 
1622. This was for the moment a great blow to the young man, 
since so hopeful a student as he must always have been could not 
have failed: to obtain a Fellowship through the influence of his 
relative the President. When the nephew had taken his first 
degree, indeed, the Bishop tried to do his best for him with Dr. 
Mansel, who had succeeded him at Queen’s; but by some strange 
freak of human nature, if a man dislikes anybody, it is sure to be 
his predecessor in the post he occupies, and Davenant’s supplicat- 
ing letters were simply unnoticed. When the election re gone 
against him, a little unfairly, as Fuller thought, he could stay no 
longer at Queen’s; but as he wished to remain at Cambridge to 
carry on his reading in divinity, he quitted in 1628 the gloomy 
cloister and dingy gate-tower of his old college for the recent 
foundation of Sidney Sussex, whose Master, Dr. Samuel Ward, 
had also been on that bootless errand to Dort, and was a fast friend 
both of uncle and nephew. At his new college also Fuller got no 
Fellowship, but he pursued his studies there for several years in 
amity with the wiahe society, and in 1630 was presented by 
Corpus Christi College to the perpetual curacy of its dependent 
parish of St. Bene’t, whose church had once been that attended by 
the University, and whose genuine Saxon architecture, most care- 
fully restored by the Camden Society about thirty years ago, is to 
the antiquary an object of the highest interest. The cure was 
worth scarcely 5/. a year, and probably none of the Fellows of 
Corpus cared for it ; but as it was given to a young man of scarcely 
twenty-two, “freely, without my thoughts thereof,” it seems 
almost a necessary conclusion that Fuller had already been or- 
dained a deacon by his provlent relative of Sarum. At any rate, 
Mr. Bailey could find no “record of the ceremony,” as he oddly 
calls it, in the diocesan registers of Ely, and no doubt the anony- 
mous biographer of 1661 is correct in referring the ordination to 
Bishop Davenant. The cegion of 1603 which forbade admission to 
pov orders without a title was never enforced until Laud be- 
came Primate in 1633; and though the ordination of persons 
under the canonical age of twenty-three was not uncommon in 
those times, a special faculty was always needed to authorize the 
act. 


Here, therefore, Fuller began his ministerial course of thirty 
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years, and bestowed on the Cambridge tradesmen, his parishioners, 
the first fruits of his conspicuous pulpit eloquence. His novitiate 
was a very trying one. e town, low and unhealthy at the best, 
was afflicted with one of those periodical visitations of the plague 
which we almost forget in the horrors of the last and greatest one 
of 1665. The University was broken up, and 347 of the towns- 
people died in the terrible winter of 1630-1—among them, in 
Bene’t’s parish, Thomas Hobson, the carrier, the famous inventor 
of “‘ Hobson’s choice,” whose death was commemorated by the 
youthful John Milton in two copies of verse which for bad taste 
and vile conceits are surely the worst he ever wrote. Whoever 
else fled trom Cambridge, the register of burials proves that the 
parson of St. Bene’t’s stood manfully to his post, and the next 
year (1631) he put forth the first out of many books that owned 
him for their father. It was a poor little poem, which he never 
cared for more, entitled David's Hainous Sin, Hearty Repentance, 
and Heavy Punishment, of which, however, three editions have 
appeared within the last seven years. In 1631 his watchful 
patron bestowed on him one of the best prebends in England, that 
of Netherby by Beaminster. We observe that Mr. Bailey more 
than once calls the tenants of these prebendal stalls canons, and 
thus shows the layman’s habits of thought in the midst of all the 
ecclesiastical lore he has lavished in the present volume. The 
canons or residentiaries of a cathedral were always few, varying 
from three at St. Paul’s to the maximum of twelve at West- 
minster. The prebendaries, on the contrary, were numerous in 
churches of the old foundation; at Salisbury they amounted to 
forty. They were all dignitaries, and all endowed; some richly, 
others, ‘like him who held Consumpta per mare at St. Paul's, 
slenderly enough. The recognized purpose for which prebends 
existed was the encouragement of sacred learning, although they 
were found in practice to answer some other ends nearly as well. 
The duties attached to them appear for the most part to have been 
as light and almost as nominal as those of the respectable clergymen 
who enjoy the same titular honour at the present day, now that 
their revenues have been swept into the big drag-net of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

A dignitary at twenty-three, Fuller obtained three years later, in 
1634, the goodly benefice of Broadwindsor by Beaminster, con- 
tiguous to his prebendal estate. Bishop Davenant had by this 
time done his utmost for his nephew, who henceforth was well 
able to help himself. His pleasant parish and venerable church 
(of which Mr. Bailey gives us a frightful litho-photographic cut), 
had been held before by the great Bishop Hall ; its present incum- 
bent, Mr. S. C. Malan, is one of the best Oriental scholars living. 
It was said of Fuller, in the troublous days which were in 
store for him, that he was a deacon in humility, an archbishop in 
contentment; but the lesson of contentment was not hard to learn 
at Broadwindsor, among country neighbours intelligent and of 
good condition. Here he married in 1637 or 1638, and Mr. 
Bailey, who gives us at large the pedigree of fifty Fullers and as 
many Davenants, can find no clue to his wife's name and family. 
She brought him one son, John, born in 1641. It was in his 
Dorsetshire vicarage that he laid the foundation of his literary 
fame by composing his first considerable book, the Hestory of the 
Holy War—that is, of the Crusades (1639)—wherein all the excel- 
lences and all the peculiarities of his style and manner are seen in 
full-grown perfection. It might even be thought the best of his 
works, if his Holy State and Profane State (1642), which —— it 
in merit, were not superior in variety and general interest. Although 
a very voluminous writer in later years, he never approached these 
early performances in the capital points of care and exquisite finish. 
Henceforth public troubles and private sorrows sorely distracted 
his attention. He had been a proctor for his county (Dorsetshire 
then was in the diocese of Bristol) in the Convocation which sat 
with the Short Parliament in the spring of 1640, and had taken his 
share in voting the Canons which aiterwards caused so much 
trouble to the Church. No one concerned, however obscurely, in 
that not very discreet transaction, of which Fuller afterwards 
became the historian, eseaped the vengeance of the Long Parlia- 
ment which met in November of the same fatal year. The pious 
and kind-hearted Davenant was taken from the evil to come early 
in 1641, and his successor Duppa, Prince Charles's tutor, hardly 
had time to take possession before the destroyer came. Oanonries 
and prebends were among the first spoils of the victorious 
Puritans, and, Dorsetshire declaring for the Parliament against 
the King, Fuller did not wait to be turned out, but went up 
early to London, a destitute man. He earned his bread there 
as he could, partly by his fruitful pen, partly by exercising 
his conspicuous powers as a , first at the Inns of 
Court, then as curate or lecturer at the Chapel in the Royal 
Precinct of the Savoy. This little place he retained till 1643, 
long after the King had left the capital, and here apparently 
his first wife died; but at length the growing bitterness of party 
feeling compelled him to withdraw, and join his Sovereign at 
Oxford. He had been too ardent a Royalist for London; at 
Oxford he gave great offence by preaching before the Court a 
sermon full of moderate counsels and words that made for peace. 
Conscious of his ae, he now volunteered to become a 
chaplain in the Royal army, and, joining the forces under the gallant 
Sir - Hopton, who had himself come over from the Parlia- 
ment when his eyes were opened to the true character of its leaders, 
took part in the glorious defenee of Basing House, and afterwards 
in that of Exeter; on the surrender of which city, in 1646, he 
became entitled to the benefit of its articles by being allowed to 
compound for the litthe property he had left, and by being 
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pny ane from having im upon him the Solemn League 
and Covenant. He while ic his native county, 
and with his little boy, “the sole hope of his old age,” 
found a refuge among the woods of Boughton, whose owner, 
Lord por ag was at the time one of King Charles's custodians 
in that gentle imprisonment at Holmby House, hard by, from 
which he was carried into the power of his enemies by the raid 
of Cornet Joyce. While the King was at Holmby, he had asked 
for the attendance of Fuller as his chaplain, and the favour had 
been refused. 

From this dependent condition at Boughton and other 
hospitable houses, our wanderer was called in 1648 by the Earl 
of Carlisle, a deserter from the Royal cause, to a piece of pre- 
ferment which was a poor substitute indeed for what he had lost, 
for its value was but 100/. a year, and yet a comfortable and quiet 
home. It was the Perpetual Curacy of Waltham Abbey, the 
venerable building so familiar to travellers on the Great Eastern 
Railway. By a strange coincidence, Waltham had been, like 
Broadwindsor, one of the early incumbencies of Bishop Hall, who 

et lived in contented obscurity at Heigham, within sight of his 
ost Cathedral of Norwich, and addressed Fuller in 1652 as “ his 
devoted friend, precessor, and fellow-labourer.” Here again the 
active pen was taken up in earnest, and besides a host of 
mare yu lets and sermons, three great works were added 
to the Holy War and the Holy and Profane State—namely, that 
wondrous medley of mirth, wisdom, and geographical learning, 
the Pisgah Sight of Palestine (1650) 5 next the Church History of 
Britain (1655), perhaps the best known of them all, but sadly 
marred in its execution by the troubles of the period ; lastly, his un- 
finished and partly posthumous History of the Worthies of England, 
all of them aided by a legion of persons eminent for rank or liber- 
ality, who contributed to the cost of those portions which were 
respectively dedicated to them. In this peaceful retreat the 
widower married in 1651 a lady of the Roper family, by whom he 
had several children, one of them at least surviving to perpetuate 
the name. Mr. Bailey knows no more of this wife than that a 
contemporary satirist laughed at the little woman as she tripped 
uneasily by the side of her stalwart husband. From that time he 
was much in London, and in 1658 became parson of Cranford in 
Middlesex, in the gift of the Berkeley family. The Restoration of 
course brought back to Fuller his prebend and his old living, but 
the known moderation of his views, and the fact that he had held 
some kind of preferment during the late bad times, kept him from 
further advancement during the first rush for promotion. If he 
felt a little disappointment, he gave no expression to it, and he had 
not long to wait for that call for which his whole life had been a 
preparation. He preached what was then known as a wedding 
sermon at his old Chapel of the Savoy on Sunday, August 12, 1661, 
resolved to keep his promise to a valued friend, though he felt 
very ill; he died of typhus fever on the ensuing Thursday, in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age. 

t is hard to believe the testimony of Charles Lamb that 
Fuller's works “are now scarcely perused but by antiquaries.” 
There never could have been a period, even at that nadir 
point of wholesome literature, the middle of the last century, 
much less at a later epoch, when such a statement could 
have been other than a whimsical exaggeration. If the 
essence of ‘wit be the discovery of subtle affinities between 
things which in outward semblance seem least akin, the author of 
the Holy State possessed that happy faculty beyond the reach of 
rivalry ; even the elder Hood cannot compare with him for humour 
which is always harmless, never broad or coarse. When to this 
richness of fancy we add the solid learning and large practical 
wisdom of a scholar well versed in worldly affairs and retined by 
the best society, we are inclined to Fuller as at once the 
most popular and the most profitable writer of a generation of il- 
lustrious men. “ His conceits,” as Lamb reminds us, “ are often- 
times deeply steeped in human feeling and passion”; destitute of 
any part of Milton’s poetical genius, he moves and persuades 
us where Milton would gain no more than our reverent admiration. 
For the rest, we know little of Fuller from his contemporaries, and 
who shall hope to glean when Mr. Bailey has been over the ground 
before him? His must have been a happy disposition indeed, since the 
sorrows of so troubled a life failed to rob him of cheerfulness and 
serenity; his handsome person must have been set off by graceful and 
courtierlike manners, else he would not have made so many friends in 
a season of public discord. It needed much tact and self-control for 
a faithful parish priest to have exercised his calling almost con- 
tinuously, when the Church was laid in the dust, and the use of the 
Liturgy proscribed under pain of fine and imprisonment; but he 
had powerful friends to shield him, edified congregations to bless 
him; and we are sure that he, and many a good clergyman 
besides, earned the quiet they enjoyed by no arts less worthy than 
a wary and silent endurance of that which for the moment had 
no remedy but patience. 

One word more with Mr. Bailey, whose acquaintance with 
Fuller's times, however marvellous, is of course not absolutely 
exhaustive. He complains more than once of the slovenly and 
imperfect manner in which parish registers were kept during the 
period of the Great Rebellion; he does not seem to know the 


— cause—that for seven years they were taken out of the 


of the clergy altogether. We subjoin two extracts from an 

old parish register lying before us, asking the reader to admire the 
constitutional precision wherewith Barebones’s Parliament (1653) 
and the Convention Parliament (1660) are respectively indicated :— 
1653. About Michaelmas in this year Oliver Cromwell, General of the 


a bled a v of gentlemen at Westminster, who called them- 


army, 

selves the Parliament and made an order that .... each parish should 
choose a fit person to register births and baptisms, marriages and burials. 
So the book was taken off from J. B. Rector, and committed to R. 8., who was 
chosen registrar. 

1660. King Charles II. returned to England May 29 (recalled by an 
assembly of Lords and Commons sitting at Westminster, whom he confirmed 
by an Act to be a Parliament), and then the register book was returned to 
J. B. Rector. 


FOR SCEPTRE AND CROWN.* 


For Sceptre and Crown is a book which it is much easier to 
read than to criticize. It takes away the breath of an ordi- 
nary critic to find himself suddenly wafted aloft into the confi- 
dential society of the great ones of the world—emperors and em- 
presses, kings and queens, princes and premiers; and when he 
returns to earth after mingling with this august and dazzling com- 
pany, he is naturally not much in the mood to sit down to the 
drudgery of reviewing. In English fiction we have no doubt got 
to be familiar enough with the aristocracy, especially dukes; and 
in one of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s latest stories, if we remember 
rightly, there is even a hint that the Prince of Wales is smoking 
his cigar in the midst of a select circle at the Cosmopolitan. But 
the author of For Sceptre and Crown goes far beyond this. 
Almost all his characters are of the most exalted rank. We are 
introduced to three emperors, and kings to match, with of course 
a proper allowance of empresses and queens. And it is not merely 
a peep at the illustrious persons which we enjoy; not a mere 
lance at their outward splendour such as is afforded at Mme. 
ussaud’s, We are taken into the innermost recesses of their 
privacy; we sit with them at the family table; we attend 
them in their “constitutionals”; they puff their cigars or 
cigarettes, and tell us in the frankest possible way their most 
secret thoughts; we accompany them into their closets, and listen 
to their secret conferences with Ministers and generals; we are 
even left alone with them, so that they may soliloquize for our 
amusement. It must be admitted that Herr Samarow, whoever 
he may be, has an extremely docile set of puppets. He has only 
to pull the strings, and Bismarck, the Emperor Napoleon, 
King William, the Emperor Alexander, or even the silent 
and impenetrable Gortchakoff himself, jerks forward and makes 
a clean breast of it,as between friends. A certain similarity of 
tone may perhaps be observed in the voice and language 
of the different characters, but this is a peculiarity which 
is common to this class of exhibitions, and would no doubt be 
sufficiently accounted for if we could only lift up a corner of 
the blanket which screens the showman. There are indeed one 


| or two common people in the book, and we have even some recol- 


lection of a couple of love stories running through it, but it is 
needless to say that the central effulgence casts everything else : 
into the shade. Sweethearts are pretty much the same all the! 
world over, and we can read about them any day, but it is a rare | 
chance to obtain access to the private cabinets of all the great 
monarchs and statesmen of Europe in succession. There was once 
a notorious youth in our own country, the boy Jones, who was con- 
tinually getting into Buckingham Palace, and hiding under beds and 
sofas ; and we could almost fancy that Herr Samarow must be 
— by an equally keen and unscrupulous curiosity. It has 
n said indeed that Gregor Samarow is only the assumed name of 
Herr von Meding, the private ee of the King of Hanover, 
who is also one of the characters of the novel; and this would of 
course account for the writer’s apparently minute acquaintance with 
the domestic life of Herrenhausen. Our author, however, is equally 
at home in the other Courts of Europe. We need hardly say that 
the way in which fiction is thus mixed up with history, or at least 
what purports to be history, cannot be regarded as a legitimate 
literary exercise, especially when the persons who are treated in 
this fashion belong to the present day. Still the different scenes 
are told in such a lively and spirited manner, and with such an 
— of simple good faith and small corroborative detail, 
that it is impossible not to be amused by it. There can be no 
— that, in its general outlines, the picture of European 
iplomacy is substantially true, although the language used and 
many of the personal incidents have no doubt been drawn from the 
writer’s imagination. It may be supposed that he was, if not 
always behind the scenes at the critical moment, yet within reach 
of the gossip of the wings and the green-room. 

The most graphic and interesting part of the work is undoubted] 
that which describes the various steps which led to the downfa 
of the King of Hanover, and if there is any truth in the surmise as 
to the authorship, this is not surprising. Herr von Meding, 
though a Prussian by birth, had n long in the service of 
the Hanoverian Court, and is very flatteringly portrayed in these 
volumes as the man who has always a quick eye for the right thing 
to be done, and who always knows the right thing to say. We 
are led to infer that, if Meding’s advice had only been taken in 
time, Gregor Samarow would never have found it nec to 
describe the deposition of King George. Thisis an episode of the 
great war of 1866 which, amid the shock of strange events, at- 
tracted at the time comparatively little attention; but it is worth 
notice, if only as an example of the ease and swiftness with 
which an independent State may suddenly slip out of existence 
through being asleep while her neighbours are awake. The 


* For Sceptre ana Crown: a Romance of the Present Time. Translated 
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physical blindness of the King would seem to have been symbolical 
of the general darkness of his Ministers. 

As the curtain rises upon Hanover a carriage drives up before 
the entrance to the inner courtyard of the palace, and a man 
alights—“a slight man, somewhat under middle height, about 
thirty-six years of age, very fair, with a long, drooping moustache, 
and dressed in black with a grey overcoat.” is is Meding, 
who enters by “the side gateway in the corner,’ and makes 
his way to the King’s cabinet. George V., at this time forty-six 

ears of age, a handsome man with a dignified presence and a face 

ing with cheerfulness and amiability, sat at his desk. He 
wore the uniform of the Jiger Guard regiment, comfortably un- 
buttoned, and across his breast, but beneath the uniform, the dark 
blue ribbon of the Order of the Garter. He also wore—we mention 
these details because they are characteristic of the book, and are given 
with much minuteness on each occasion where a great personage is 
introduced—the small crosses of the Orders of Guelph and Ernest 
Augustus. A very favourable impression is given of King George 
throughout the narrative. He is , ibed as a man of high spirit, 
loyal and sensitive on points of honour, and considerate and kindly 
to all around him, and we can also see traces of an ingenuous 
simplicity which accords with what we know was the common 
report of him among hissubjects. The reputation of his gross and 
saturnine predecessor, the prospect of whose accession to the 
lish throne was for a time a terror to our own countrymen, 
perhaps somewhat overshadowed him at first, but he was after- 
wards on excellent terms with his people, and down to the day of 
his abdication Hanover was one of the quietest, most comfortable, 
and well-to-do little States anywhere to be found. It may be 
doubted whether the increase of national greatness which is sup- 
posed to have come to the Hanoverians by annexation has alto- 
— consoled them for the homely ease of their former condition. 
Meding, who has been travelling in different parts of Germany, 
reports to the King the excitement which seemed everywhere to 
prevail, and the general feeling that the smaller States should unite 
with Austria against her rival. Meding hints that this excitement is 
dangerous and should be appeased, and the King agrees with him, 
at the same time declaring that, if war does come, he at least will re- 
main strictly neutral. This, we are assured, was all along the King’s 
desire, and he was in the first instance anxious that a treaty of 
neutrality with Prussia should be made; but he was led astray by 
the procrastination of Count Platen, whose imbecile vacillation is 
humorously depicted, and who imagined that he could keep nego- 
tiations going on until it was seen which side it would be better 
to take. The King’s brother, Prince Karl Solms, a general in the 
Austrian service, arrives with a proposal for an offensive and de- 
fensive treaty with Hanover. The is disposed to reject it at 
once, but here again Platen’s hesitation keeps the question in 


suspense, 
the 15th June we are again admitted to the Royal cabi- 
net:—“The fresh air blew through the open windows, the 


flowers in the room gave out a pleasant perfume, and the 
fountain splashed and sparkled in the garden outside. Every- 
thing in the royal residence breathed rest and profound peace, 
placed as it was quite out of the noise of the town, in delightful 
solitude. The attendant had brought the King a cigar with some 
long wooden tongs, and Geo: - leant comfortably back in his 
armchair, poe | blowing a thin, blue cloud from the fragrant leaf 
of the havannah.” This, as it proved, was to be the King’s last 
day at Herrenhausen, though he little dreamt it. The. vote at 
Frankfort mobilizing the army of the Confederacy, and the con- 
uent withdrawal of Prussia, had warned him, however, that some- 
thing definite must be done. He was about to order the immediate 
Js aaapre of a treaty of neutrality with Prussia when Count 
laten came in a fright with news that neutrality was now not 
enough for Prussia, and that she demanded an alliance on the 
foundation of the Prussian reform project. If this were not 
accepted before midnight, it would be regarded as a declaration 
of war. The King replied that he could not assent to the reform 
project, because it would place his army at the disposal of Prussia, 
ut that he was willing to bind himself to neutrality. Count 
Platen was of course quite sure that the Prussians were only try- 
ing it on a little, and that the best plan was to send a civil answer, 
romising consideration, in order to gain more time. “Count 
gelheim,” he said, “ hourly expects to hear that the Austrians 
have marched into Saxony, and we can act according to events.” 
The King, however, was firm in holding to the neutrality 
he had promised, but refusing anything more, and Meding was 
directed to draw up a conciliatory despatch in that sense. In the 
meantime arrangements were made for concentrating the army ; 
and the King determined to start that night, and to march into 
South Germany to join his confederates there, and thus prevent 
needless bloodshed in his own country. If he could not protect 
it from invasion, he wished at least to spare it the horrors of war. 
After a council of Ministers, there was a family council at the 
royal tea-table. The King wore a general’s uniform, and sat beside 
the Queen smiling and cheerful; “she commanded herself, and 
repressed the tears she could hardly refrain from shedding.” The 
Princess Marie, less resolute, held her handkerchief to her eyes, but 
the eldest daughter, Princess Frederika, looked proud and brave, 
longing in heart to accompany her father to the field. Opposite to 
her sat, or rather lay back in his chair, the Crown Prince Ernest 
tus, a tall young man of one-and-twenty, in the uniform 

of the Guard Hussars—a blue coat ornamented with silver 
braid—who bit the nails of his left hand, while with his right he 


’ patted a pet terrier, Of the Prince’s appearance and capacity we 


get rather an unprepossessing account. Meding brought his draft, 
and it was approved, and sent off to be copied out for transmission 
to Berlin. i ust, however, as the timepiece in Count Platen’s room 
struck twelve, the.groom of the chamber announced “ Prince Ysen- 
burg,” the Prussian Ambassador. “Now, at this hour!” cried 
the Count, starting back. “ What news do you bring at this 
late hour, dear Prince?” ‘Whether I can b good news I 
know not,” replied the Prince, a small, slight man, with 

features, and a spare black moustache, as he fixed his dark eyes 
with a sad and inquiring look upon Count Platen. “I must first 
beg an answer to the note of this morning.” Count Platen ex- 
plained that the note had been instantly submitted to the King, 
whose answer was expected every moment. “I must press,” re- 
turned the Prince, “for a distinct answer on one point—I am not 
authorized to discuss anything—does the King accept the treaty 
as proposed?” No,” said the Count, with great hesitation ; 


“but——” “Then I declare war!” said Prince Ysenburg. 


solemnly, 

After this there was of course an end of negotiations. The 
King set off with a body of troops quickly mustered that 
night, and arrived in Gottingen next morning. Nothing can 
be more pitiable than the account which is given of the aim- 
lessness and confusion of this hasty expedition. Nobody at 
the Hanoverian headquarters knew exactly whither the army was 
bound or by what roads it was to move. There was a vague 
idea of getting south and joining with the Bavarians or Hessians, 
if it could only be discovered where they were; but that was all. 
The King chanced to hear through the Crown Prince that the 
troops had no confidence in their leaders, as being too old and ex- 
hausted ; and on the spur of the moment a new general and adju- 
tant-general were appointed, of whom the King judged only by 
report. - There is a pathetic humour in the description of the 
general staff sitting and writing, and writing and re-writing, and 
a deciding that the army must wait four days before it could 
march. “Four days,” ry 0 the author, “is a long time when 
events may be counted by hours.” The Hanoverians, in fact, were 
clearly doomed already, first because they had taken too long im 
making up their minds, and next because they were altogethet 
backward in their preparations for the field. It was not till the 
afternoon of the 21st June that the order to march was given. 
The Hessians and the Eighth Army Corps were expecting the 
Hanoverians to come to Fulda by the most direct and quickest 
road ; but the general staff were afraid that there might be Prus- 
sians in that quarter, and decided to go by a roundabout way 
in search of the Bavarians, of whose position and movements 
they knew nothing. In short, the great object of the general staff 
seemed to be to avoid the foe they had come out to fight. On 
the 25th, after much eccentric wandering, they reached Gross 
Behringen, on the road to Kisenach, and found themselves in the gras 
of the enemy. Next day a suspension of hostilities was condetan 
with the Prussians, King George being bound on the morrow to say 
whether he would accept a free passage to the South upon condition 
of abstaining from fighting against Prussia for a couple of months. 
It is difficult to imagine what the Hanoverians could have hoped 
to gain by becoming a useless burden during that time to the South 
Germans; but they were prepared to agree, when it was discovered 
that the old terms of the Prussian project of reform, already re- 
jected, were still insisted on at Berlin. The King adhered to his 
former decision, and wished to march on Gotha, but the general staff 
declared that the army was unfit to march, and advised an imme- 
diate capitulation. This was immediately after a ~ of the 
troops, taking the matter into their own hands, had shown their 
dash and efficiency in repulsing the Prussians at Langen-Salza, of 
which we have here a spirited account. The King felt, however, 
that he could not resist the opinion of his staff, and a capitulation 
was arranged, with conditions highly favourable to the troops, who 
“returned home unhumiliated, because they had done what they 
could.” But the preservation of the kingdom was of course hope- 
less. The King was willing to abdicate in favour of his son, and 
King William is represented as disposed to accept this compro- 
mise ; but Bismarck appealed to him in the interest of his subjects 
to relieve them from future difficulties by incorporating Hanover, 
and the decree went forth. The manner in which King George's: 
envoys were received at the different Courts to which they went 
to plead for succour shows that even those who were most 
friendly to him regarded his deposition as inevitable. 

We have given an account of this episode because it seems to 
be the central part of the book, and that on which the author is 
most competent to speak. The rest ofthe narrative must be to a 

t extent fiction, although resting on a basis of historical 
act. There is an interview between Manteuffel and Bismarck 
to discuss the question of a war with Austria, in which the 
cautious temper of the former and the impetuous resolution of 
the other are cleverly portrayed. Immediately afterwards 
Bismarck joins his wife and daughter in the drawing-room, re- 
freshes himself with a draught of Bavarian beer, and asks Von 
Keudell, his secretary, to play something on the piano. Keudell 
plays Beethoven’s “ Sonata in A major,” while Bismarck paces 
and down, and under the influence of the music decides upon his 
policy. He goes to his study and writes a despatch which draws 
from Keudell, when it is shown to him, the exclamation, “ Your 
Excellency, this is war!” “ It is,” said Bismarck ; “and now good 


night!” Another time we are at the Tuileries in Pietri’s room, : 


to which the Emperor has access by a covered staircase, concealed 
by curtains. “It was an old man who descended the stairs; 
embonpoint had destroyed the elegance of his figure, illness and 
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made his carriage feeble and uncertain, his grey hairs no 
5 rad thickly surrounded his brow, but fell in thin locks over 
his temples, and his eyes, in former times often veiled, though eap- 
able of stormy flashes, now looked dull and wearied. He wore a 
plain black morning coat and smoked a cigarette, the strong and 
excellent aroma of which preceded him in a light blue cloud.” 
Nothing could be more unlike the ordinary conversation of Napo- 
leon than the bombastic language here attributed to him, but the 
charm of manner, which he knew so well how to assuine, “a 
low like sunshine spreading over the weary indifierence of 
his face,” and various other characteristics, are carefully re- 
uced. The Council of War which the Emperor held with 
Ministers, and at which they confessed that France was 
not prepared, is graphically described, and there is also an 
interesting chapter about the Empress Charlotte of Mexico. In 
other chapters we are introduced to the a of Austria 
ing “a comfortable loose grey overcoat after the Austrian 
military fashion” ; to King William in “ a campaigning overcoat, the 
Tron Cross in his button-hole, and the Order of Merit around his 
neck” ; and to the Emperor of Russia in the uniform of a Russian 
general. Altogether the book is an amusing picture of some of 
the personal aspects of modern European diplomacy, one of the 
peculiarities of which would seem to be the way in which obscure 
ivate persons without any distinct official authority or functions 
are employed behind the backs of the ostensible diplomatists. 
There are also some odd revelations, which are no doubt true in sub- 
stance, of the way in which certain foreign Governments influence 
the press of other countries. ae 


SMITH’S ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES.* 


results of Mr. George Smith’s recent explorations of the 
mounds of Nineveh and Babylon have been such as amply to 
reward the enterprise in which they had their origin, as well as to 
widen indefinitely the prospects of future research among the same 
heaps of buried lore. The object of his mission was not so much 
any addition to monumental or artistic collections, in which 
the museums of Europe are already rich, as the accumula- 
tion of fresh materials relating to the language, the litera- 
ture, and thd history of the country. In particular, great hopes 
had been kindled by the discovery of the series of cylinders 
and tablets embodying the early Babylonian legend of the Deluge, 
the chronicles of Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal, Sargon, and other 
monarchs, and of the mass of lore bearing upon the science and art 
of those remote ages yielded by the fortunate disinterment of the 
royal library or record chamber by Mr. Layard. Never, perhaps, 
was anticipation more satisfactorily fulfilled than when Mr. Smith 
lighted, as by a happy instinct, upon the tablets which largely fill 
up the blanks in the Izdubar or Deluge series, originally deciphered 
by him from the clay fragments in the British Museum. We 
hardly know whether he is most to be envied the joy of the pri- 
mary discovery, or the subsequent triumph which he must have felt 
when bit by bit the new-found relics fitted into each tantalizing 

p- Mr. Smith has told the story of his early essays in cuneiform 
interpretation, and of the expeditions since undertaken by him for 
the managers of the Daily Telegraph and the Trustees of the 
British Museum, with a modesty of tone as well as with a power 
of clear and straightforward description such as greatly enhance 
the charm which the tale of his researches must possess for every 
reader of thought and taste. 

Mr. Smith males the import of his recent discoveries all the 
clearer by means of a short summary of the successive steps in 
the progress of the archzology of Assyria, from the date of M. 
Botta’s first breaking und in 1842 at Kouyunjik and at 
Khorsabad, and from Grotefend’s discovery of the key to the 
deciphering of the Persian cuneiform writing, which in the hands 
of Rawlinson, and of a band of skilled and zealous co-operators in 
this country and on the Continent, has unlocked so many of the 
mysteries which not long ago seemed impenetrable. To the list of 
valuable historical and linguistic memoirs thus accumulated Mr. 
Smith himself, not long after the time of his taking up this depart- 
ment of research, contributed a new text upon the tribute paid by 
Jehu to Hazacl, fixing the war in the eighteenth year of Shalma- 
neser IT., to whose reign belongs the obelisk of black stone, nowin 
the British Museum, upon which the event is inscribed. The history 
of Assurbanipal was his next work of importance, followed by in- 
teresting readings from the annals of Tiglath Pileser, bringing in 
notices of Azariah, King of Judah, of Pekah and Hoshea, Kings 
of Israel. The earliest date yet brought to light among the inscrip- 
tions was found by him in 1868, in the record of a conquest of 
Babylonia by the Elamites 1635 years before the subjugation of 
Elam by Assurbanipal, or 2280 B.c. In the next year, amongst other 
curious discoveries of his was a religious calendar of the Assyrians, 
to which he abstains from assigning a date, in which every month 
is divided into four weeks, and the seventh days, or Sabbaths, are 
3et down as days on which no work should be done. 

Young as Mr. Smith was in labour of this kind, he had already 
done the work of a veteran when, in January 1873, he left England 
to carry on the of searching for more of these hidden 
treasures of the past. Six weeks’ rapid travelling by way of 
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Marseilles and Alexandretta, and thence on horseback through 
Aleppo and across the snowy range of Karajah Dagh, the in- 
cidents of which, though not striking in themselves, are 
graphically and agreeably told, brought him face to face with 
those mysterious mounds which he had so long yearned to 
see. To strike into them was not so easy a matter; the 
place of the indispensable firman being inadequately filled by the 
commission of the Daily Telegraph. The local pasha’forbade his 
even looking at the ruins, nor was the aid of the obliging French 
Consul more effectual. There being no representative of our own 
at Mosul, Mr. Smith resolved on journeying to Baghdad, trusting 
himself down stream to a crazy raft of wooden logs upborne by 
inflated skins. He thus had the opportunity of inspecting by the 
way the ruins of Kalah Shergat, the site of the city of Assur, the 
capital of Assyria as early as the nineteenth century 3B.c., whose 
grandeur gradually paled from the fourteenth century onwards 
before the rising greatness cf Nineveh. From Baghdad he 
made an excursion to the ruins of Babylon, much too short 
indeed for his inclinations, feeling as he did that here was 
the older and richer country, far less worked than Assyria, 
and that here he would much rather set himself to excavate. 
He takes the occasion of his three days’ survey to give us a short 
sketch of the history of Babylon, which we hear with regret 
is gradually disappearing, a regular trade in the ancient bricks 
being carried on by the natives. The Izdubar inscription supplies 
the earliest mention of the city, the Babylonian monarchy being 
formed at that time by the union of a number of small States. 
The date of the great range of buildings combining the temples of 
Merodach and Zirat-banit, with the accompanying =ggurrat or 
tower, called the “ house of the foundation of heaven and earth,” is. 
lost in obscurity. They were restored at a very early period by a 
king named Agu or Agukak-rimi, and again by Hammurabi, who 
made Babylon the capital of the whole country somewhere in the 
sixteenth century B.c. The lately recovered annals record a series. 
of captures by the Assyrian monarchs and of subsequent revolts, 
the city reaching its highest pitch of magnificence under Nebu- 
chadnezzar, passing into the hands of the Medes and Persians, 
under Cyrus, 539 B.c., and from the time of Alexander the Great 
gradually sinking into its present state of utter ruin. 

Armed at last with the needful firman, Mr. Smith — back 
to Nineveh, taking a flying glance at Ervil, the Arbela of old, 
where Alexander defeated Darius, and where much might be 
looked for from excavation. It was at the temple of Nebo that he 
began operations. This site had at some time served as agranary, 
a large tunnel driven into the mound being found packed with 
grain black and rotten from age. The eastern and southern por- 
tions of the mound have been dug through and through since the 
fall of Assyria for burying purposes, and cofiins of all shapes and 
sizes were met with, yielding beads, rings, and other ornaments, 
some of the time of Alexander. Amidst a mass of miscellaneous 
rubbish, at the palace of Sennacherib, on May 15, the welcome 
fragment turned up containing the fifteen lines which My. Smith 
had conjectured to be wanting in the Chaldean account of the 
Deluge. In the same mass were found inscribed tablets of much 
historical value, the fragment of a curious syllabary in four columns, 
sundry ornaments, and a magnificent throne of erystal, too much 
broken unfortunately to be copied. To Mr. Smith’s great disap- 

intment his report of these triumphant results was followed 

y a message calling him home. He reached England earl 
in June. » It was not without many a difficulty with the Turkish 
authorities that the valuable collection of relics amassed during this. 
brief but well-spent interval of toil at length reached their present 
abiding place in the British Museum. 

As the sun rose on the first day of 1874 Mr. Smith once 
more with a shout of joy rode into Mosul, this time in the 
interest of the Trustees of the British Museum, who had set aside 
1,000/. for the prosecution of further researches under the 
power of the firman, which held good till the goth or 
10th of March. Vexatious disputes on the part of the 
Turkish officials compelled him to limit his operations entirely 
to the mound of Kouyunjik. It was chiefly in and around the 
library chamber of Sennacherib, not half the contents of which 
he had from the first believed to have been exhausted by Mr. 
Layard, that he met with his great successes, More than eight 
thousand fragments of inscribed tablets were here picked up, the 
postions in which they were found inducing the conviction that 
they had fallen from achamber situated on the upper story of the 

alace. A curious lintel of stone, six feet in length, the first of its 
ind met with in Assyria, of which a good photograph is given, 
was disinterred here, and amongst other articles of ornament, or 
use a two-pronged fork in bronze. Nothing had been previously 
known of the existence of forks in times so remote. They are first 
heard of as articles of luxury brought by a Greek princess from 
Constantinople to Venice at the end of the eleventh century of our 
era. Anotherrelic of rare interest is the fragment of an astrolabe 
which helps, in combination with the newly found astronomical 
tablets, to throw much light supplementary to what Mr. Sayce 
has given us upon the Babylonian division of the heavens and 
the names of the fixed stars. The sky was divided into 
four regions, the passage of the sun through these marking the 
four seasons of the year. Of the principal fragment Mr. Smith 
gives a translation, retaining as “month” and “day” the ac- 
cepted equivalents of the original signs, yet reserving his belief 
that for “day” we should read a degree of the heavens, and for 
“month” a sign of the zodiac. The Assyrian year, like the Jewish, 
' consisted of twelve lunar months, adjusted to the solar year by the 
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occasional intercalation of a month, the time for which was de- 
cided by watching for what was called the “ star of stars” to be just 
in advance of the sun when it crossed the vernal equinox. ) 
Smith has now been enabled to fix approximately, and in some 
cases to identify, about thirty of the principal stars. Four of these 
are given on the fragment of the astrolabe, the stars Urbat and 
Addil in Scorpio, and the stars Nibat-anu and Udkagaba in 
Sagittarius. The star Nibat-anu has hitherto been erroneously 
taken for a planet. The heavens and the year were represented 
by the circular form of the astrolabe, the circumference of which 
was divided into twelve parts, the number of degrees in each being 
marked. Inside these there were twelve other divisions nearer the 
Pole, forming a second and inner cirele, the leading prominent 
star being inserted in each of the twenty-four divisions. The fact 
that in the tablet the four quarters of the heavens do not commence 
with the new year leads Mr. Smith to inquire whether the 
precession of the equinoxes had shifted since the first settlement 
of Babylonian astronomy. How re ly reports were sent in 
from the observatories established in most of the large cities 
appears from a tablet found in the of Sennacherib, recording 
the yg rt by Abil-istar of the eclipse of the moon in the 
city of Ak 
e Flood series of legends, expanded and corrected by the 
light of the new texts, assumes a far more characteristic aspect than 
it exhibited in its more broken and fragmentary state. The name 
of Izdubar, which Mr. Smith’s earliest reading inclined him to 
connect with the records, was, he allows, nothing more than a 
makeshift. He is now disposed to identify this hero with the 
Nimrod of Scripture. The legends themselves he would refer to the 
time of the early Babylonian empire,'more thar 2,000 years B.c. The 
hero, a mighty hunter or giant, gained rule over the district round 
Babylon, driving out some tyrant who ruled over Erech, and add- 
ing this region to his kingdom. He destroyed a monster which 
laid waste the land, and received at his Court the great seer or 
astrologer Heabani, aided by whom he subdued the chiefs Hum- 
baba and Belesu, killed the “ divine bull,” and reigned over all the 
valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mountains of Armenia. Heabani is now killed by an unknown 
wild animal, named “ tamabukku,” and Izdubar, stricken with 
some disease, apparently leprosy, resorts to the sea-coast, where he 
meets with the deified hero who escaped the Flood. The new 
fragments from Kouyunjik give to this hero the name of “ Hasisa- 
dra,” the origin of the Xisithrus of Berosusand Herodotus. Hasisadra 
tells the story of the Flood, differing in many particulars from 
the narrative of the Bible, and betokening an earlier version. 
Other inscriptions refer to the Flood, one of the oldest 
mentioning the “City of the Ark,” which in the Izdubar 
series is named “ Surippak.” On certain cylinders and gems Izdu- 
bar is depicted in his boat. One striking peculiarity of the legend 
is the making the Ark a regular ship, which is launched into the 
sea and navigated by boatmen. This is the tradition of a seafaring 
people, or of a people familiar with such floods as might befall at 
the mouth of a great river like the Euphrates. The Bible narra- 
tive is that befitting an inland people, and the Ark is a coffer or 
chest, in no true sense a ship. The twelfth tablet of the series, 
telling of the raising of Heabani to heaven, is the most important 
of all, as showing the early Babylonian belief in heaven and hell, 
with the existence of the soul after death. The region of the 
blessed is caJed “Samu,” and is presided over by “ Anu,” the 
supreme celestial Hell, besides other titles, is called 
* Matnude,” “ Tskalli,” or “ Aralli,” and is ruled by Hea, the god of 
the ocean and infernal regions, corresponding to Pluto, the lord of 
Hades. The descent of Ishtar into Hades furnishes a fine Passage, 
descriptive of the dark regions below. From a speech addressed 
apparently to Heabani by his ghost, or vadukka, it would seem as 
if the Babylonians believed in a spirit or soul in man distinct from 
himself, the soul of Heabani being released. at the command of 
Hea and rising to heaven. How far apart this prominence of the 
iritual side in man and of a belief in the after-life is from the 
osaic representation need scareely be pointed out. The fact 
lends support to the conviction of which Mr. Smith 
speaks as held by the majority of Assyrian scholars, that 
e civilization, literature, and ‘mythology of Mesopotamia were 
not the work of a Semitic race, but of a totally different 
people, who were subsequently conquered by the Semitic tribes, 
the conquerors imposing their own language upon the conquered, 
but adopting the mythology, the laws, and literature of their 


-subjects. To this race the name of “ Akkad ” has been provision- 


ally given, a city of that name being mentioned in Genesis (x. 10) 
as one of the capitals of Nimrod, and having been identified by 
Mr. Smith with Agadi, the capital of Sargon. This race has been 
supposed by many scholars to have affinities with the Turanian stock, 
which holds a ee eee in certain systems of primitive 
ethnology, but which, critically speaking, stands for little more thana 
general name for those early races to which no more definite standing 
is to be assigned in the pedigree of nations. How far back into the 
mythical past we may be enabled by further discoveries to pene- 
trate must remain a matter for speculation. Enough, however, 
has now been recovered to esta fixed points of chronology 
upon the border-land of fable, whence fresh inroads may be looked 
for into the region of the unknown. Thus before this part of 
his inquiries was taken up by Mr. Smith the names of no more 
than twenty-eight Kings of Babylonia prior to B.c. 747 were 
known from the inscriptions. The list now given by him shows 


the advance made in the history and chronology of these early 
kingdoms. For the period before the Flood the inscriptions exhibit 


not a few points of contact with the canon of Berosus, and definite 
dates seem attainable for the Elamite kings as early as 2280 B.Cy 
of whom Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv.) was one; the historical kings 
of Assyria dating from Ismi-dagan, B.c. 1850. A treaty of Kari- 
indas, King of Babylonia, with Assyria, bears date 1450 in Mr. 
Smith's list. The succession of Assyrian kings is fuller and clearer 
than that of the Babylonian, though not extending back so far. 
To account, indeed, fur the rise of a civilization, literature, and 
ge such as we can trace existing in Babylonia 2,000 years 

fore the Christian era, calls for an extension of history to a range 
of time compared with which the growth of Egypt itself seems 
recent. 

Among: the miscellaneous texts of a minor kind which the newly 
acquired inscriptions have supplied are curious fragments upon 
geography, natural history, witchcraft, evil spirits, laws, contracta, 
and official despatches. One tablet, which _ oe had 

hotographed, gives a fine h to Light, partly in uranian, 

cate in the Assyrian ra Another, sadly broken, has 
contained a Babylonian account of the Creation; and. a third, 
more perfect, is taken up with a strange story of the seven wicked 
gods or spirits. There is the deed of sale of the enclosure Bahai, 
near the city of Lahiru, upon the Elamite frontier, with the 
; names of the parties, and the seal of the governor, Nergal-ilai, 
| late in the reign of Esarhaddon, B.c. 670; and the sale of a girl, 
| Anadalati, daughter of Sayaradu, by a woman named Daliya, 
| belonging to the e of Sennacherib, B.c. 687. Some of the 
| syllabaries and bilingual texts are of great value to students of 
| the languages, and the richness of the collection at is such 
-as to excite an ardent longing for the results which might 
| from a more prolonged and systematic exploration 
of the site. 


SCOTTISH MINSTRELSY.* 


poo old French adage, “ Tout finit par des chansons,” may be 
applied with as much truth to Scotland as ever it was to France. 
In Scotland indeed it might be added that not only was every- 
thing ended, but everything was begun and carried on, with song. 
None but a Scotchman could have hit on that PapRy oft-repeated 
saying, that if a man were permitted to make all ballads of a 
country, he might let who would make the laws; for in no other 
country, except perhaps France, was the national song so inter- 
woven with the national life. Perhaps there was no other coun 

in the world where the accidents of the national life and of the 
national history could furnish so many picturesque subjects for the 
minstrel’s theme. The life of the nation depended so much on per- 
petual warfare with a powerful and hostile neighbour that patriot- 
ism became a passion, and, like all the other passions of an 
untutored race, it burst forth in song which was at once the expres- 
sion and the feeder of its flame. In a country where feudal 
tyranny reigned supreme, and where the spirit of clanship was 
so strong, great crimes, with their accompaniments of woe and 
war, were matters of everyday occurrence. The hereditary feuds 
that arose from these crimes gave the bard ample scope for the 
exercise of his skill in portraying the darkest passions that can 
take possession of the human heart. Love too, which in every land 
kas been deemed the fittest subject for the minstrel’s lay, was, 
owing to the family feuds and the national hate, surrounded by a 
thousand romantic variations unknown in a more orderly state of 
society. Thecatastrophe of nearly all the love taleshangson the fact of 
the two lovers being members either of hostile houses or of alien races. 
Not a few of the best among the old Scottish ballads are founded 
on the superstitions that were so rife among the people. Wild 
and wayward as those fancies were, the songs which tell of them 
show a poetic power and a vividness of imagination that might be 
sought for in vain in our more enlightened and more lettered age. 
For songs, as for nicknames, Scotland had a special gift. Not an 
event happened, whether public or private, but there was a song 
made about it, and the song was soon in the mouths of the people. 
A refrain that was easily caug’ t, wit of the broadest kind, and 
coarse and unequivocal satire, wre Ul that was wanted to make a 
song popular. There can be little doubt that some of the most 
vicious tastes and habits of the people were fostered by the songs 
they sang. But between the song and the ballad there is a wide 
difference. The song is merely the expression of a sentiment, but 
the ballad has a story to tell, and_is the oldest of all compositions. 


now under review. 

This collection in its present form is a new edition of a book 
published nearly half a century ago by William Motherwell, who, 
on somewhat slender pretensions, is ranked among Scotland’s 
minor poets. He was not, however, to do him justice, one of 
those s whose opinion of their own poetry is too high to allow 
of their faithfully reproducing any other person’s. On the contrary, 
he has fulfilled his task of collecting and publishing these old 
ballads with great faithfulness, diligence, and accuracy. Mother- 
well was far from. being the first in the field. He had the advantage 
of having the results of the labours of Herd, Ritson, and Scott 
to consult and refer to, but he had the t merit of 
giving each ballad exactly as the version he hear! of it ran, and 
of neither piecing nor polishing the materials at his command. 
In several instances in he gives several versions of the same 


* Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern, With an Historical Introduction 
and Notes. William Motherwell. Paisley: Alex. Gardner. 


It is a collection of the narrative ballads of Scotland that we have 
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ballad, which, though they show sufficient identity in the main 
ints to make it clear that they all tell one and the same story, | 
yet differ not alittle in the minor details by which the plot is sur- 
rounded. By this mode of treatment he won the hearty appro- 
bation of Scott, who declared that he would “have liked to see 
different versions of a ballad kept separate like different sets of the 
same melody.” Scott indeed himself owned that he had done 
wrong in trying to make the best possible set of an old ballad by 
iecing together the best verses out of several copies, obtained 

m different quarters. By such treatment the simplicity of the 
old song is too often sacrificed to the improvement of the poetry. 
But, after all, the point of greatest import in a collection of old 
ballads is to give an accurate idea of poetry as it was when those 
old songs sprang into being; no matter whether it chimes in well or 
ill with our modern notions of beauty or of taste. This can only be 
done by keeping the ballads in their original state. The cause of 
their diversity of form must be sought in the way in which they 
have come down to us. Their existence depended upon oral 
tradition. The singers or xeciters who handed them on from one 
generation to another had no scruple in adding to or altering them, 
as the failure of their memory or the fertility of their fancy might 
suggest. Thus each version caught something of the tone and 
spirit distinctive of the district in which it passed current. 

The ballads in this collection are prefaced by an historical and 
critical essay upon their character and merits, from the pen of Mr. 
Motherwell himself. The criticisms contained in it are in general 
acute and sound, but the writer seems to have been blind to the 
historical value of certain characteristics of these ballads, though 
he cannot help noticing them. He does not fail to note the 
resemblance, which often amounts to identity, between the Scotch 
and English ballads, and the anomaly of finding the exploits of 
heroes supposed to be peculiarly English extolled in Scottish song. 
He tells us for instance that 

“ Robin Hood and his fallow litill John,” were popular with the Minstrels 
of Scotland as they were with those of England. Our early Poets and His- 
torians never tire of alluding to songs current in their own times, relative 
to these waithmen and their merry men. Even to this day there are frag- 
ments of songs regarding them traditionally extant in Scotland, which have 
not yet found their way into any printed collection of ballads commemora- 
tive of these celebrated outlaws. Were they carefully gathered, they would 
form an interesting addition to “ Ritson’s Robin Hood.” In that collection 
the ballad of “ Robin Hood and the beggar,” is evidently the production of 
a Scottish Minstrel, pretty early stall copies of which were printed both at 
Aberdeen and Glasgow. 


- Nevertheless he cannot see the plain fact that this evidence estab- 


lishes that from the Humber to the Tweed the people were the same, 
and that before the War of Independence there was no hostile 
feeling between the dwellers on the two sides of the Border. 
They were one in language, in feelings, and in race. Mr. Mother- 
well was still a believer in King Achaius and his-brother William 
a Gilmore), and in all the other brilliant fables that sprang 

m the inventive brains of Boece and Buchanan. 

Scottish poetry has indeed been made almost as much a vehicle 
for fraud and forgery as Scottish history itself. The ballad of 
“Hardyknute” is only one among many examples of spurious 
imitations that have been palmed off upon the public under the 
mask of antiquity. The best of these imitations is certainly the 
song of “ Auld Robin Gray.” Indeed so good is it that it would 
have escaped detection even by the most searching eyes were it 
not for the line “To mak’ the crown a pound my Jamie gae’d to 
sea.” This at once stamps it with a modern date, for the pound 
Scots of earlier days was so far below a crown in value, that the 
hero, without leaving his native land, might have found every 
facility for making his crown into several pounds. Some of the 
most popular of the ditties that pass current nowadays for Scotch 
songs are really of very modern date. For instance, “ Bonny 
Dundee” and “ Within a mile of Edinburgh Town” were first 
heard of in a collection of songs published by Tom D’Urfey. As 
to the date of the really old ballads, it is quite impossible to decide 
it with anything like certainty. No one is known as the author 
of any of them, and they must have gradually grown into the 
shape in which we now have them. It was Herd’s Collection 
and Perey’s Reliques that first won for them a place in English 
literature. One of the most marked characteristics of the real old 
ballad is the use of the same forms of expression for describing 
similar incidents and situations. Whenever a letter is sent, the 
receiver laughs at the first line, but is blinded by tears before he 
gets to the last line. If one of a pair of hapless lovers is slain 
at midnight, the other must die before dawn, and over and over 
again the miracle of the briar bushes springing from the lovers’ 
graves and uniting in a true love-knot is described with unvarying 
minuteness. Death, indeed, in those days seems to have been 
looked on as the legitimate ending of a true love affair. The 
Margarets and the Willies who came to such tragic ends had 
not arrived at the philosophic indifference which could sing— 

Yet have I been a lover by report, 
Yea I have dy’d for love as others do ; 
But, praised be God, it was in such a sort 
That I revived within an hour or two. 


Mr. Motherwell contends that the ill-starred ee of Sir 
Patrick Spens was not sent out to bring home the Maid of Norway, 
the infant heir to the Scottish Crown, but to escort Margaret, the 
Maid’s mother, wife of Eric of Norway, when she left her native 
land for her new home at her husband’s Court. In proof of this 
he brings forward the coincidence of the time taken by the 


voyage, according to Wintoun, and in the ballad. He has also found 


out that the days of the week named in the ballad tally with the . 
date given in the chronicle. Wintoun says:— 

Of August that yhere the twelft day 

Hyr wayage scho tuk on til Norway ; 
and the ballad :— 

They hoysed their sails on Monenday morn 

Wi’ a’ the speed they may ; 
They hae landed in Norroway 
pon a Wodensday ; 

and, adds Mr. Motherwell :—“ I find, from a laborious calculation, 
that the 12th of August, 1282, was a Monday.” 

Twelve of the ballads in this collection were here printed for 
the first time. Of these the most interesting is a copy of “Gil 
Morice,” which differs in many points from the oma received 
version. The editor maintains that the proper title is “ Child 
Noryce,” and says that the verses, as he gives them, were taken 
down from the singing of a certain widow M‘Cormick, who 
lived in the Westbrae Street, Paisley. The change of title into 
“Gil Morice” has no doubt come about through some fancied 
resemblance to some local hero’s name. Such changes were by no 
means rare; the most notorious perhaps is the case of the well- 
known “ Malbroug.” This song was written to extol the doughty 
deeds of a Spanish Crusader surnamed ‘ Le Membru.” By some 
strange freak of fortune “ Membru” was suddenly transformed into 
“ Malbroug,” and the song won its long-deferred laurels from its 
supposed connexion with the victorious English general. “ Gil 
Morice” had at one time a great run of popularity, as having fur- 
nished the groundwork on which was based the plot of Douglas, 
the once famous tragedy by which a Presbyterian minister won 
much literary famé. The fame brought its sting with it however, 
for the unfortunate author fell into the black books of his clerical 
brethren. They looked upon play-writing as one of the most 
deadly sins, and did not fail to pursue with annoyance and mortifi- 
cation this black sheep who had found his way into their midst. 
Scott has pointed out the striking points of likeness between the 
Scottish ballads and some of the old French lays. The resem- 
blance they bear to the Danish ballads in the “ Koempe viser” is 
yet more striking. The Danish “ Broder spurde sister ad” is so 

ike our “Gudeman cam hame at e’en,” and “ Rosmer and 

Hamund” is so suggestive of “ Burd Ellen,” that it seems impos- 
sible to doubt that they must have sprung from the same legend and 
idea. Then again the German “ Grossmutter Schlangenkichin ” 
immediately recalls ““O! whaurha’ ye been Lord Ronald my son.” 
In the Danish ballads, too, one finds the same unvaried repetition of 
a set of stock terms, epithets, metaphors, and phrases, and the same 
matter-of-fact way of relating the most startling incidents, that lend 
such an air of reality to the Scottish ballads. 

It is surprising how few of these old ballads can be termed 
historical. By far the greater part are founded on domestic 
tragedies or local tradition. Many more undoubtedly existed, but 
they have been unfortunately lost. Of the songs enumerated in the 
“Complaynt” very few have come down to us. They have passed 
clean away from human memory, and must be regretted in vain. 
Though we may perhaps be reconciled to the loss of the lays made 
about “ Dick o’ the Cow,” we cannot help longing to know how 
“ Bothwell Bank, thou blumest fayre” went on, and what the rest of 
the words could be that fell on the ear of the wanderer in Pales- 
tine, and led to the friendly recognition between two fellow- 
islanders in that far distant land. Above all, we could have 
wished to have that “dispyitful railling ballat against the 

recheors for the quilk ane Wilson, servant to the bischope of 

unkeld, narrowly eschaipit hanging.” Hanging unfortunately was 
in those days not uncommonly the reward of genius that found 
vent in satire. 

At the end of the Minstrelsy are given many of the tunes to 
which the ballads were sung. The source of the beautiful 
Scottish national airs is shrouded in mystery. Their beauty is 
acknowledged on all sides, but their authors are unknown. By 
the help of the ‘Skene Manuscript” we can trace them up-to the 
reign of James VI., but no further. One thing, however, seems 
certain, and that is that they are no more Scottish in the true 
sense of the words than the songs and ballads are. They all ori- 
ginated among those dwellers in the Lowlands who had so 
strangely chosen to adopt the name and nationality of their 
Northern neighbours, and had no more real connexion with the 
Celts of the Highlands than the bagpipes or the elaborate costume 
now known as the Highland dress. With the Scots, whether in 
Britain or in Ireland, the harp was the national instrument. Still 
there is abundant evidence that the bagpipe found favour in the 
Lowlands, though it was more used as an accompaniment of 
merrymaking than of war. It was one of the elements of disorder 
in “ Peblis to the Play,” and we find in the “ Satyre of the Three 
Estaits ”:— 

Menstrell blaw up ane brawl of France, 
Let se quha hobbils best. 

The piper in “Maggie Lauder” lived “on the Border,” and the 
ipes were well known south of the Border too, if we may judge 

om Falstaft's simile, “ As melancholy as the drone of a Lincoln- 
shire bagpipe.” On the battle-field of Falkirk or of Bannockburn 
it might have been listened for in vain. Even so late as the days of 
Froissart the only military music of the Scots was the little horn 
carried by each man in the host, “‘ wherewith they would make such 
a horrible noise as if all the devils in hell had been among them.” 
The five-and-thirty pipers of ‘‘ The MacPherson” draw as largely 
on the imagination as the romances about the “ Scottish Chiefs,’ 
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and there is as little real likeness between a prince's piper dressed 
out in full array and an ancient Highland Sennachie as there is 
between an ancient Briton and the Lord Mayor in his State robes. 


GREEN’S FRAGMENTS OF THOUGHTS.* 


—— English writers of what we must call by the French name 
ées are few and far from excellent. A good many solid 
and brilliant aphorisms may be collected from our best authors. 
The name of Bacon, of course, here suggests itself, and we should 
guess that, if Pope had written his brilliant epigrams in prose, they 
would have been admirable specimens of theart. But we have few, 
if any, writers who can be compared to Pascal, to Rochefoucauld, 
or to Chanfort. It does not seem to be in us or our language. 
There is something clumsy and slovenly about the style of most 
Englishmen when compared with the exquisite neatness of the 
French. Here and there the solid ore of our great writers 
sparkles with occasional gems; but they would require to be 
carefully polished before they would be fit to be exhibited ina 
detached form. We cannot claim any high degree of excellence 
for such books as Colton’s Lacon, or the Hares’ Guesses at Truth. 
And, in inferior hands, the attempt to produce a series of prose 
epigrams generally results in the production of mere twaddle. 
Such a writer, for example, as Mr. Green does not seem to under- 
stand the first principles of his art. A miniature is good for 
nothing unless it has received the highest possible degree of polish. 
In proportion to the limitation of the space in which a man 
chooses to utter himself should be the perfection of the workman- 
ship bestowed. There should be something striking in each 
thought taken — it should verge upon the paradoxical 
rather than on the commonplace. If it expresses an obvious 
thought, there must be some novelty in the language. A mere 
paragraph of ordinary writing, deprived of its _ connexion 
with other reflections, is not therefore valuable; and we fear 
that the prevalent impression of readers of these Fragments 
of Thoughts will be that they would never have stopped 
to notice them if they had occurred in the middle of an 
essay. Mr. Green in his preface requests us to give “some little 
thought and time” to thoughts which have required ‘some little 
time and thought in 6 gm and moulding.” We will take a 
few of his thoughts, and leave it to our readers to settle whether 
he has established a primd facie claim to attentive study. We 
cannot say that we expect many persons to give an answer in the 
affirmative. 
Mr. Green appears to be a man of fair reading, though here and 
there his references to well-known authors make a rather odd 
impression upon us. It seems rather superfluous, for example, to 
tell us ina note that Porson was “ Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards Librarian to the London Institution.” We 
had heard of the gentleman before. Or, again, he may be very 
right to confute Atheism by quoting a passage from Voltaire, and 
to add that an Atheist ought to be refuted by “such another one 
as” that famous infidel. But, if Mr. Green had ever read much of 
Voltaire’s works, he would have known that Voltaire was always 
ostensibly a Deist, and indeed gave offence to his more thorough- 
going successors by his Deism. Does he not remember the old 
story about Voltaire est bigot ; tl est déiste? Or, if he opens the 
Philosophical Dictio: and turns to the word Athée, he will find 
it said that atheism and fanaticism are two monsters which may 
destroy society; that true philosophers are the apostles of the 
Deity; and that a catechist may tell a child that God exists, but 
that Newton has proved His existence. In fact, Voltaire is 
full of positive, and to all appearance sincere, statements of his 
belief, though it is true that the sceptical tendency becomes 
more age sown in his later works. We will remark, in passing, 
that Mr. Green might as well have left theological con- 
troversy alone. He attacks the Roman Catholics as well 
as the Atheists; but, though we are not believers in 
transubstantiation, we do not think that a suggestion for a 
chemical analysis of the consecrated elements is happy in taste, 
or has the slightest bearing upon the question. To return, 
however, to Mr. Green’s use of books, we remark that he has a 
wonderful taste for those good old commonplaces which have been 
‘worn down to utter triteness by the labours of generations. He 
does not mention the New Zealander or the German who evolves 
things out of his consciousness; but he vamps up old anecdotes 
which were exhausted at an even earlier period. We have, for 
example, the blind man who thought that scarlet was like the 
-sound of a trumpet; and the conversation between Pyrrhus and 
Cineas about sitting down in ; and Newton’s remark 
about the seashore and the gelihien, Surely these good old 
anecdotes might be left to their repose ; especially by a writer whose 
first object should be to impress us by something brilliant. We 
cannot say, however, that Mr. Green is specially original where 
he writes without reference to authorities. Here, for example, 
is a “ fragment of thought” which we can quote entire :—* Is not 
external religion thought far too much of and internal religion too 
little of? Answer, Yes!” We have heard something very like 
that before; and the expression does not become terse, simply 
because it is short. Mr. Green seems to utter the words with a 
pene but we fail to see why he should not have pronounced them 
with the calmness of a gentleman who asserts that two and two 


make four. Sometimes he works up his thoughts into more in- 
tricate convolutions. “ If you are frugal,” he says, “ be liberal ; yet, 
though liberal, discreet ; though discreet, generous; though 
generous, just; and though just, merciful.” This catena 
might be extended to any length by a little ingenuity; but, 
after all, it comes to saying in a roundabout way that 
your conduct should be such as to deserve all the eulogistic 
epithets, and none of the dyslogistic, that are applied te 
any class of human actions. Sometimes Mr. Green tries to 
make his aphorisms attractive by devices of a more questionable 
kind. There is, for example, a bit of facetiousness in the form of 
an advertisement by one who has the place of a friend vacant, the 
original occupant “having been suddenly called away by one 
Grymme Deth,” and so on, which strikes us as poor fun and 
wretched taste. Elsewhere we have a dreary old pun about similes 
and semi-lies, to prove that we ought not to confuse our metaphors. 
In another place Mr. Green coins a new word to give point 
to a tolerably obvious remark. “ Characteristic-ism and originality 
are to copyism and imitation just what the substance is to the 
shadow,” and some other things to other things. In the previous 
page Mr. Green quarrels with Mr. Carlyle for saying that formulas 
are the “ indispensablest furniture of our habitation in this world.” 
Why, he asks, cannot Mr. Carlyle invent some word less unplea- 
sant and more pronounceable than “ indispensablest”? The answer 
would be, we presume, that Mr. Carlyle is Mr. Carlyle; and we 
have no reason to think that he would be improved if he were some- 
body else. But the fact that Mr. Greenis Mr. Green does not re- 
concile us to such a word as “ characteristicism,” which is so far 
from being indispensable in a superlative or even positive degree 
that its last three syllables might be docked to the advantage of his 
sense. Mr. Green, however, though he can quote an ancient story, 
does not seem to be capable of appreciating a good one when it 
comesinhis way. Johnson once remarked, in reference to schemes 
of social equality, that two people could not converse together for 
five minutes without one proving himself the superior. Mr. Green 
tries to say that each of them would probably prove—to himself— 
that he was the superior; which is a fair enough, though nota 
very startling, remark. But he is vexed with Johnson because 
in a single epigram he does not give the whole truth ; as if it were 
not the very essence of an epigram that it should omit all qualiti- 
cations which can be understood by people of intelligence. Mean- 
while we prefer Dr. Johnson's view to Mr. Green’s. He declares 
that the “greatest men of mankind are pretty much of one level.” 
We should say that there was much more truth in the statement 
that no two are exactly on a level. 

Criticism, observes Mr. Green, is very easy. It is easy to say 
“dull,” “stupid,” and “foolish”; and the critic of the present day has 
therefore become an inveterate fault-finder. “ From such an one 
what can possibly be expected?” Blessed are those who expect 
nothing; but we can assure him that the task of the critic is not 
so easy as he imagines. It is far from easy to find new phrases 
for every gradation of dulness and absurdity. Nor is it easy to 
find anything of any kind to say about the remark which follows 
this complaint of critics. “ The body, as we know, requires exercise, 
or its powers will become weaker and weaker, and gradually 
altogether fail. Just so it is with the mind, whose powers strengthen 
by use, but grow weaker, and gradually fail altogether, if not pro- 
perly exercised.” Why should a man write down such a sentence, 
and call it “a fragment of thought”? Why should anybody read 
it? How can Mr. Green think it fair to ask a critic to give 
“some little time and thought” to the feeble expression of a vener- 
able truism like this? In our schooldays—we hope things may 
be changed now—such observations used to be given out to us as 
subjects for Latin essays. We shall never quite forgive the cruelty 
of masters who tasked the youthful brain to extend such stuif over 
a page and force it into dog-Latin by stress of dictionary and 
grammar. Yet we certainly hoped that we had done with these 
musty saws when we assumed the dignity of adult life. We pre- 
sume, indeed, that such platitudes are agreeable to some people. 
The readers of Proverbial Philosophy may enjoy it when cut up 
into lengths and turned to prose in form as well as substance. 
Nor will we deny that here and there Mr. Green has stumbled 
upon something that may be called a thought. Once he has taken 
an illustration resembling one of Shelley's, and, very honestly, 
gives us the quotation. At any rate he is harmless, if common- 
place, and says nothing calculated to injure anybody's morality. 
He tells us not to put temptation in the way of others. Genk: 
then why tempt a critic to lose his temper ? 


FAIR LUSITANIA.* 


HILE we have endless “Summers” and “ Winters” in 

Spain, travels in Portugal are comparatively scarce, so that 
Lady Jackson's handsome volume is much more welcome than if 
it treated of the more fashionable division of the Peninsula. Few 
of the flying tourists who precipitate themselves into print have 
moved about with any idea of really enlightening the public. They 
write by way of adding a new incident to their tour, seasoning the 
matter they borrow from the guide-books with personal impres- 
sions which for the most part are painfully insipid. When you 
have made the very most of the thick pages with their broad 
margins and imposing type, all that is left worth remembering 
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will be some practical hints about roads or hotels that you ought 
to find in your monthly Bradshaw. Most people may extract a 

deal more than this from Fair Lusitania. We do not say 
that Lady Jackson is profound, and we are glad to give an assur- 
ance that she is by no ‘means prosy. She is not much of an 
antiquary or archzeologist. ough she did her churches and 
palaces conscientiously, she does not make much padding of their 
‘contents. She does not draw remorselessly on familiar chapters 
in histories, nor stop to sentimentalize and moralize when we 
‘should like her to keep moving. But she gives a pleasantly un- 
pretending account of some of the most interesting cities and 
most attractive scenery of the country, with the advantage of 
treating of topics which are generally fresh to the reader. There 
are not many English — who know more of Portugal and its 
inhabitants than they have picked up while their steamer lay coal- 
ing in the Tagus; nor have popular poets or romance-writers ex- 
plored Portuguese legends till there is little left to glean behind 
them. Yet, to English people especially, Portugal offers many 
attractions; and much that is most striking in her scenery and her 


-cities is intimately associated either with our military history or 


with our trade. We won Busaco for Portugal as we defended Torres 
Vedras, and at this moment our commerce is largely contributing 
to the prosperity of the most flourishing of Portuguese seaports. 
The Portuguese are not slow to acknowledge that they owe usa 
great deal, and it may be partly from gratitude for favours present 
and to come that they are so much more civil to us than their 
Spanish neighbours. 
Considering that it lies in a corner of Europe, and that the 
people themselves are little given to wandering from home, travel- 
ing in Portugal is made easier than might be expected. Going 
about alone as an unprotected female, unattended even by a ser- 
vant, Lady Jackson flew in the face of the people’s pre) udices. Often 
they expressed surprise or looked it ; sometimes polished gentlemen 
seem politely to have insinuated that there was something indis- 
creet, if not indelicate,in the proceeding, under the impression that 
the lady was a countrywoman of theirown. But when she avowed 
her nationality they were all smiles and attention, although they 
may have accompanied their ceremonious courtesy with a slight 


-shrug of the shoulders. Chivalry, indeed, would appear to have 


survived among them more to the advantage of the softer than of the 
rougher sex. More than once when Lady Jackson came rushing u 
late to the American tramway-cars which have been acclimatiz 
there, the conductor did not even take the trouble to inquire 
whether “any gentleman would ride outside to oblige a lady,” 
‘but simply intimated that a lady was waiting. Whereupon, amid 
ageneral movement of the male passengers, the gentleman nearest 
the door made a sacrifice of himself, and turned out to expose 
himself to the sunbeams on the glowing roof. Naturally the hotels 
and inns leave a good deal to desire, but some of them are more 
than fair, and many are very tolerable. There is commonly little to 
complain of the cuisine, although our cockney countrymen might 
grumble with a casual acquaintance of the author's over the ditti- 
culty of obtaining prime steaks and chops cut from well-fed and 
well-hung joints. More experienced travellers will make allow- 
ances for the impossibility of keeping meat with the thermometer 
at something like boiling point, or of breeding prime eating oxen 
at all in a climate justly famous for its wines. But such dishes as 
are served suit the temperature, while the fruits, vegetables, and 
snowy bread are always inviting. The furniture is primitive, and 
the decorations are conspicuous for simplicity; but one is ready 
to put up with short allowance of bed linen and scanty draperies 
rather than be troubled with the guests they inevitably harbour. 
The principle on which quarters are allotted is often rough and 
ready. Repeatedly the hosts seemed to expect as a matter of 
course that Lady Jackson and the Spanish lady and gentleman she 
chanced to be travelling with would make no objection to sharing 
the same apartment. And on one occasion she had her bed as- 
signed to her in the grand central chamber of the establishment, 
with a door opening out at each of the four corners. Each door 
communicated with a bedroom in possession of a gentleman, and in 
each of them there were rifts and chinks so wide as to be utterly 
fatal to anything like privacy. There is some difficulty, too, about 
being landed safely at your hotel, even when you have decided 
beforehand which establishment you propose patronizing. The 

utatives of the various houses intrigue against each other 
with Iberian cunning, and show shameless Punic faith when you 
throw yourself on their word and honour. Once Lady Jackson and 
her companions were fairly lied into the wrong house, which they 
found execrable. Yet the astute proprietor was so genuinely 
civil and kindly when he had fairly trapped them, that the victims 
submitted to their fate for the night, and had scarcely the heart to 
break away from him in the morning. Indeed we may say that 
civility and good nature are among the national virtues, nor do we 
hear of many attempts at extortion. 

There is much that is picturesque in the people as well as in the 
country, and the picturesqueness lies conveniently for the admira- 
tion of visitors, so that those who make a flying tour see the best 
of it. The port of Lisbon, with its palace-crowned heights and 
its magnificent river, ranks with Constantinople and Naples, Genoa 
and Palermo; and in Lady Jackson’s opinion the Douro at Oporto 
is almost more enchanting. There is Cintra easily accessible even 
to those who have but a few hours to spare for a drive; and in 
the immediate vicinity of the capital and Oporto ; re some of the 
most charming watering-places in the country. Lverywhere the 
Portuguese cling to their primitive manners and customs, and they 
-exhibit a striking variety of costume. Nothing was more charac- 


teristic in the small department devoted to Portugal at the Vienna 
Exhibition than a revolving stand showing an infinite number 
of appropriately dressed figures. By their dress, and especially by 
their féte-day ornaments, the initiated may distinguish the natives 
of different districts, often of adjacent parishes. Particular call- 
ings cling to a kind of rude livery, and the tools or vessels 

eculiar to their trades continue to be made on a primitive pattern, 
Tn Lisbon, for instance, there are said to be still some three 
thousand water-carriers from Galicia, disturbing the early 
morning with their harsh cries and toiling along under their old 
familiar barrels. We especially mention these Gallegans because 
it is significant of Portuguese conservatism that they should still 
find occupation at all, or at leastinany number. A system of water- 
works has brought ample supplies to the city, but as the citizens 
have a prejudice against the pipes which the water passes through, 
they continue to — their old Spanish friends. So these 
stout, bandy-legged little Galicians go toiling up streets as steep as 
staircases, nothing loth, while excellent water is rising beside 
them forced to the heights by its own pressure. It is true that 
“the old leather-curtained seges with their mules, and booted and 
spurred postilions, have disappeared from Lisbon.” But the rude 
ox-carts, creaking and groaning “on the circular pieces of wood 
with a hole in the centre which serve for wheels,” are still to be 
heard and seen everywhere, grinding heavily along by the side of 
American tramways, although those steeper streets of the capital 
are so utterly ill suited to them. But then they are not only hal- 
lowed by custom, but possibly they recommend themselves to the 
artistic sense which lies unconsciously latent in those Southern 
races. Fancy an English “ peasant proprietor ” taking the trouble 
to wreathe his waggon in willow boughs, and interlace it with 
vine tendrils, as Lady Jackson tells us she has seen these ox-carts 
decorated in Lisbon, when they chanced to be carrying a load of 
grapes. And out of the commercial towns and fashionable water- 
ing places the nobility and gentry are as slow to adopt modern 
ideas as their uneducated and untravelled dependents. For ex- 
ample, a very agreeable Viscount who travelled northward with 
Lady Jackson by the Oporto Railway got out at a side station to go 
to his home. The horse that waited for him was as quaintly ca- 
parisoned as if he had been decked out for a bull-fight, while his 
rider thrust his feet into ‘‘ wooden boxes” that were supposed to 
do duty for stirrups. 

Most conspicuous among the puppets exhibited at Vienna were 
groups of the clergy in the dresses of their various orders, but the 
whole pyramid was perhaps characteristically dominated by the 
gigantic figure of a venerable beggar. Although still pious or 
superstitious, the Portuguese are far less priest-ridden than they 
used to be ; yet mendicancy unhappily is as offensively rampant as 
ever. Professional beggars swarm, especially at the doors of the 
churches and the starting-places of the diligences. They shock your 
different senses by exhibiting their sores and deformities, or appeal 
to your Christian charity by offering you opportunity for oat of 
compassion. Sometimes amateurs of the better classes betake 
themselves to the trade, unable to resist a strong temptation, as 
when they see a foreignerfree with his purse. Nor is it easy for a 
stranger who has been accustomed to live among police officers and 
Mendicity Societies to fall at once into the fashions of the place, 
and wave away each revolting object who has been yelping at his 
heels, and intruding on his privacy, with a polite “ Patience, 
brother, patience; it cannot be now.” As for the priests, who 
often do a little begging in their own way, there are still plenty of 
them, and their influence, in the rural parishes especially, is very 
great; but the palmy days of the ecclesiastical hierarchy are over. 
Nothing but her colonies and the wealth she drew from commerce 
could have enabled the little kingdom to support these worthy but 
luxurious gentlemen in the stately religious retirements which 
some of the orders used to make a round of mundane pleasures. 
In the course of her travels Lady Jackson visited Alcobaca, con- 
secrated then to the community of St. Bernard. The internal 
arrangements of the magnificent Lusitanian monastery were very 
much ofa contrast to those of the more famous hospice in the 
high Alps. Beckford had been hospitably entertained there at 
the end of the last century. Even then its decline had 
set in; the number of the brothers had been reduced by one- 
half, although they still mustered between four and five hundred. 
If the Church in Portugal kept learning alive—it has be- 
queathed to the modern libraries some magnificent collections 
of books—it certainly did its best for the art of cookery. 
Beckford describes the kitchen at Alcobaca as the most distin- 
guished temple of gluttony in all Europe. It was a superb hall 
one hundred feet long, traversed in its length by a clear flowing 
rivulet, which was partitioned off into so many reservoirs where 
fishes fattened under the superintendence of the cooks. There 
were fountains for washing vegetables, great loads of game and 
fruit, long lines of stoves, “hillocks of wheaten flour, rocks of 
sugar, jars of the purest oil,” &c. Lying so near the valley and 
vineyards of the Douro, the cellars may be supposed to have 
been in keeping with the kitchen. The monks were amateurs of 
the gayer arts as well, and, as Lady Jackson tells us, “ amused them- 
selves with plays, concerts, and dances.” Certainly these votaries 
ot St. Bernard showed no fear of the flesh and the devil they had 
sworn to fight; for they took good care to provide themselves 
with plenty of temptations to triumph over. 

Priestly extravagances of this kind, with the contributions they 
imposed on the people, and Royal magnificence like that which is 
said to have lavished millions on palace-building and gardening in 
the inhospitable deserts of Mafra, may go far to account for the 
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impoverishment of a country which had been losing the best part | 
of the energy and enterprise that long gave it an importance 
disproportioned to its size. But of late years Portugal has been 
bestirring herself again, and making no inconsiderable progress. 
She has been introducing railways, though we fancy the 
roads that should feed them are stili in many instances to be 
made. She has been laying herself out for municipal and sani- 
tary improvements, especially in the towns where she is brought 
most in contact with foreigners. And she still preserves that 
almost aggressive spirit of independence which guarantees her 
against being seduced or menaced into compromising her com- 
paratively assured prosperity in the doubtful fortunes of her un- 
fortunate neighbour. So that, on the whole, Lady Jackson’s book 
leaves us- with a favourable impression of the conditions and 
prospects of Fair Lusitania; while for itself it is light and 
pleasant reading, to say nothing of its being liberally illustrated 
after very excellent photographs. 


THE UTRECHT PSALTER.* 


N our review of the Deputy-Keeper's “ First Report on the 
Utrecht Psalter,” we observed that the onus proband? rests 
with those who assign a later date than the sixth century to 
the document. (see Saturday Review, April 26, 1873). The 
highest authorities had till recently elways spoken of it as 
belonging to that century; and if the handwriting alone had been 
in question, probably no doubt on the subject would ever have been 
suggested. But it has to be borne in mind that there are many 
other considerations besides the mere character of the hand- 
writing which may contribute to the decision of the case. The 
nature and texture of the vellum, the style of illumination, and 
in this particular case the drawings which appear on nearly every 
page of the Psalter, may, and in fact do, supply important evidence ; 
and in so difficult a case, where the most expert palzeographers are 
at issue, it would not be safe to neglect any point, however in- 
significant it may a oa from which there should be the 
slightest chance of light being thrown upon the subject. By 
saying then that the onus proband: lies with the assertors of the 
later date, we are only alleging what they themselves will cordially 
agree to—that authority has been on the side of the earlier date ; 
that, at the first blush of the thing, it would be natural to fix upon 
the sixth century, though the disproof of that date may possibly 
be very easy and very complete. 

The brief Reports made to the Trustees of the British Museum 
showed upon the whole a very decided opinion on the part of 
those who wrote them, and, as we observed in our notice of 
them (April 25, 1874), some of those whose names appear in 
thet publication are eminently qualified to judge, and their 
opinions therefore carry with them great weight, and are entitled 
to great respect, though the arguments used are scanty. Such 
matters depend a great deal on a feeling which is not indeed inde- 
pendent of reason, but which scarcely admits of having its full 
force adequately expressed in the way of argument. There is such 
a thing as effect; that is to say, the conclusion derived from a 
number of particulars may seem to an accomplished judge in- 
evitable, though the nature of the case prevents that conclusion 
being made so certain to persons less well informed on the subject- 
matter. 

But, however that may be, a reviewer, from the necessity of the 
case, after having made all the allowance he can on this score, is 
almost bound to confine his attention to the arguments alleged, 
and must not attempt to influence public opinion by stating his own 
mere feeling on the subject. We may at once dismiss the idea of 
there being any theological prejudice on either side of the question. 
Viewed in this light, it was very unfortunate that the Museum 
Reports should have appeared under the wing of the Dean of 
Westminster, because this gives them an appearance which we 
are bound to say is not borne out by any of the four Reports of 
Mr. Bond, Mr. Thompson, Professor Westwood, or the Bodleian 
Librarian, which seem to us to be the most valuable part of that 
publication. The Dean of Westminster is known to dislike the 
Athanasian Creed, and we cannot conceive any reason why his 
name should have appeared in connexion with the subject of the 
antiquity of the MS. And it appears now that the Dean is not 
even responsible for the two pages prefixed to the Report, for the 
blunders of which Mr. Bond has since taken upon himself the re- 
sponsibility. But Sir Thomas Hardy’s arguments are — of 
ys adduced against his adversaries as if their object had been 
to disparage the antiquity of the Creed itself, rather than that of 
this particular copy of the Creed; and there is an evident 
excuse for this in the fact of the Museum Reports appear- 
ing under the patronage of one who is not a paleographer, 
and whose prejudice against the Creed is well known. Neither, 
on the other side, was Sir Thomas Hardy at all desirous of 
magnifying the importance of the Athanasian Creed by repre- 
senting it as of the earliest possible date, but, as he himself tells us 
at the time of writing his first Report, his prejudice was rather 
pe than in favour of the present use of the Creed in the Church 
of England. 

The controversy is evidently not yet closed, and happily theology 


* Further Report on the Utrecht Psalter ; in answer to the Eight Reports 
made to the Trustees of the British Museum, and edited by the Dean of 
Westminster. By Sir 
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will not hereafter in all probability be brought into the ments 
on either side, for one doubt at least seems to be settled. No one, 
as {ar as we can gather, any longer believes that there was any in- 
tention of forgery in the copy, granting that it is a copy, of an 
older MS., which contains the Psalter, the Creed, and the Canticles. 
Mr. Foulkes invented a theory that the Creed itself was a forgery 
of the time of Charlemagne, but we are not aware whether, since 
the demolition of that theory by Professor Jones of St. Beuno’s 
College and Mr. Brewer, he still has any followers, or indeed 
whether he retains the same opinion himself. At any rate it is 
not allezed by any of the Reporters that the beautiful MS. which 
is under debate was written for the purpose of deception; and 
whatever may have been the opinion of the gentlemen who have 
reported on the subject, it appears from a letter esnee on by Mr. 
Bond in the Academy of August 8 that he reg it as a volume 
de luve, if we may be allowed the expression, copied from an 
earlier MS., which it perhaps exactly represents line for line and 
word for word. If this be so, no theology is required to show from 
internal evidence what isthe date of the Athanasian Creed. The 
question, as Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy has properly put the matter, 
is reduced to the only tenable hypotheses which do not violate 
common sense and probability. Is the MS. an original, or a literal 
copy from an original of the sixth century ? 

It must not, however, be forgotten that there is a pessibility of 
the Psalter having been copied in the ninth century from an older 
MS., preserving the character of the original, and that at the same 
time the insertion was made of the Athanasian Creed, not copied, 
but executed in the same character for the sake of uniformity. In 
that case, however, the difference in the style of writing would 
have somewhere made its appearance. And the strongest argu- 
ment against this hypothesis may be deduced from the indis- 
criminate use of the two kinds of (G), the one with a point and 
the other with a comma as in the word genttus, in two successive 
verses of the Creed. Both these forms belong to the sixth century, 
and appear to be used without any distinction according to the 
caprice of the writer, and it is very unlikely that a scribe not 
copying, but merely imitating, antique writing should have followed. 
the same arbitrary use. It is much more likely that he would 
have confined himself to the one form which was easier to write or 
with which he was even more familiar, supposing all idea of forgery 
to be out of the question. Now the commonest form of (G) is that. 
with the comma, and it appears that in the Athanasian Creed nearly 
the same proportion is y na between the two kinds of a as 
in the rest of the Psalter—and this would have been very unlikely 
if the Psalter had been copied, and the Creed only written in an 
imitated hand. This uniformity of caprice, if caprice it was, 
indicates that both are alike either original or both copied from 
an exemplar, and is against the supposition of one part being exactly 
copied, whilst the other was imitated in the best way possible. 
And precisely the same conclusion may be drawn from the two 
forms of (Q) which are used throughout the MS. 

And now for the arguments adduced in favour of the earlier or 
later date of the MS. We profess our inability to decide any- 
thing as regards the material on which it is written. We can 
only give the statements of Mr. Bond and Mr. Thompson on 
the one hand, and the Deputy Keeper's on the other. ‘the two 
authorities of the British Museum speak of the volume as being 
leathery and wanting the fine surface of an ancient MS., and 
again as not being of fine texture, and bending easily under its 
own weight, and haying none of the smooth crispness which one 
looks for in very ancient manuscripts. On the other hand, Sir 
Thomas Hardy's opinion is that it is of a delicate and uniform 
texture, quite different from that containing the fragments of the 
Gospels bound up in the same volume, and from the vellum gene- 
rally used in the eighth, ninth, and succeeding centuries. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine two opinions more directly contradic- 
tory than these. And we shall merely observe further that the only 
judgment we can pronounce from an inspection of the photographic 
copy is that the vellum is at least thin enough to. show the writing 
on the back of the leaf through to its surface, and that the mark of 
the disputed initial (B) of the first leaf shows through even to the 
back of the third leaf. The extreme paucity of MSS. of the sixth 
century, when added to these two conflicting opinions, deprives the 
argument of those who on this score deny the antiquity of the MS. 
of nearly allits weight. For, in saying that the onus probandi rests 
with those who assign the document to the ninth century, we have 
not stated the full force of the case. Though the MSS. of the 
sixth century are extremely rare, this is not the case with those of 
the ninth, and it has to be remembered that there is not a single 
copy of an earlier MS. executed in that century in the character 
used in the Utrecht Psalter. In our previous review of the eight 
Reports we omitted to examine in detail Mr. Bond’s argument 
for the more modern date. We now recur to it, anc to the reply 
made by the Deputy Keeper of the Recerds. We noticed 
the initial (B) was of later date than the rest of the MS. ; by 
which it was meant that, whether nearly contemporaneous with it 
or not, it was put on after the volume was bound, as is plainly 
proved by what has been already said of its showing through the 
second leaf and being faintly visible on the third. It might, 
for ail we know, have been added long afterwards, there bei 
several early MSS., as well asin later times pri books, where 
the initial capitals were left to be filled in by another hand, and 
which to this day remain incomplete. But Sir Thomas Hardy, in 
addition to this, has printed two copies of this letter each from a 
MS. of the sixth century, and so far confirms the opinion which 
he had himself formed, in conjunction with an eminent Irish 
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peecenete, that “the letter in question was of an Lish form, of 
e sixth century or earlier” (p. 27) 
As regards the Rustic characters Mr. Bond says :—“ Instances 
can be produced of the use of Rustic capitals even for the greater 
of a MS. so late as the ninth or tenth century.” The one 
instance, however, which is adduced is the Aratus in the Iarleian 
Collection, No. 647, in which the Commentary is written in 
Rustic capitals, whilst the text is in a handwriting of the tenth 
century. Whatever may be thought of the Deputy Keeper's 
opinion as to the uncertainty of the date of the Aratus, it is quite 
evident that Mr. Bond has greatly exaggerated the case when he 
ventures to speak of “ instances” in the plural, especially when the 
single instance he produces is that of only part of a MS. produced 
in this character, the reason being that it was copied from an older 
MS., and that it was found convenient to preserve the forms of the 
letters “ within figures of the Constellations.” Again, surely, the 
onus probandi rests with Mr. Bond—namely, to show cause why 
the asia of the supposed copy from a MS. of the sixth century 
was executed in so elaborate a style in the ninth century. 
The thing is possible, but it has to be shown that it is likely 
that any one should undertake such a task, and for what purpose. 
Mr. Bond seems to suppose that the drawings as well as the 
text are an exact copy Seen an earlier MS., and that this is a 
sufficient account of the tri-columnar arrangement of the text as well 
as of the preservation of the Rustic character; and he argues that 
the Rustic capitals are not genuine characters of the sixth century 
from their weak form and irregular setting. He proceeds to say 
that numerous indications of late work are revealed in almost 
every item of the description of the MS. And here we are obliged 
to say that we cannot deal with general allegations of this kind, 
which are of the nature of feeling, and not of argument, unless 
Mr. Bond will condescend to particulars and point out detinite 
instances of the weakness al irregularity which the Deputy 
Keeper seems to think to be of the very essence of Rustic Roman 
characters as distinguished from uncials. Mr. Thompson makes 
another statement of the same kind, but does not venture on any 
specific illustration of his general charge—namely, that the first 
impression conveyed to the eye is that the letters are those of a 
copyist writing in a character to which he is not habitually ac- 
customed ; and he adds another general remark, that an examination 
of the letters in detail will show certain deviations from original 
forms which would not be found in genuine writings. Perhaps 
not. But where is the evidence for these genuine writings which 
may be relied on, and which are the letters, and where are they 
to be found? It is certain that a scribe copying would have 
betrayed himself in some such particulars as these. Sir Thomas 
Hardy has here undoubtedly the better of the argument, 


though possibly his opponents may in their reply produce some 


evidence which will enable us to judge better which opinion 
is the true one. Moreover there is plenty of evidence to show 
that the scribe and the artist were working together, each being at 
times ahead of the other. 

Much of Sir Thomas Hardy's argument is directed against the 
supposition of the MS. being a forgery ; but, as it does not appear 
that that hypothesis is adopted by Mr. Bond, we may leave un- 
noticed all such passages as imply or allude to this opinion, which 
we may consider to be already quite exploded. 

Mr. Bond has noticed the three different forms of contraction. 
But each of them, as it appears, does duty for various contracted 
i and there certainly appears to be somewhat of caprice 
about adopting them. None of these present any difficulty to the 
Deputy Keeper, who observes that the same modes of contraction 
will be found in other MSS. of the same early date which he claims 
for the Utrecht Psalter. The case, however, is different with another 
form of contraction, an instance of which occurs in one of the pages 
photographed for the authorities of the Museum. There the word 
confundantur is written confundant’, and this and fifteen other in- 
stances of the same contraction being used for the final syllable w 
induce Mr. Bond to say that the frequent use of this contraction 
is alone conclusive evidence of the late date of the Psalter. 
Whether this be so or not, it must be admitted to be primd facie 
a very strong argument. And here undoubtedly the onus probandi 
is shifted upon the shoulders of the Deputy Keeper and those who 
with him still are inclined to assign the MS. to the sixth century. 
Sir Thomas Hardy replies that he has counted the number of times 
that words of this termination occur in the Psalter, and that out of 
425 instances of their occurrence sixteen only exhibit the con- 
traction, and that the colour of the ink plainly shows that the 
abbreviative mark was added long after the MS. was written, pro- 
bably at the time when the musical punctuation was added (p. 34). 
And here Sir Thomas Hardy notices what he considers an incon- 
sistency in the authorities of the Museum :— : 

Surely [he says] if the Utrecht MS. is a copy in the ninth century from 
an earlier MS., that earlier MS. must have had the same abbreviations ; 
otherwise it would not have quadrated with its exemplar so as to fit the 
drawings. Another inconsistency arising out of Mr. Bond’s assertion is 
apparent. After careful search I do not find the ur abbreviation even once 
used in the Canticles, Creeds, and Apocryphal Psalm. ‘The very few times 
it is found is in the Psalms only, which Mr. Bond and his followers suppose 
may have been written in the sixth or seventh century. How then do they 
reconcile their statement that the abbreviation belongs to a period after the 
eighth or ninth century with their supposition that the Psalter itself may 
be of the sixth or seventh century 7 
There is, indeed, one way out of this argument which seems so 
conclusive. The MS. may not have been copied line for line, in 
which case the copyist might in some instances have varied from 
his exemplar, and, writing in the ninth or tenth century, have either 


urposely varied from the copy, or, having made a mistake, rectified 
it by using a style of contraction not in use in the sixth century. 
If he purposely varied, some good reason ought to be shown for 
such variation, which is certainly a very unnatural supposition. 
If he made a mistake and corrected it in this way, the hypothesis is 
not more violent than Sir Thomas Hardy’s suggestion that the 
original scribe in the sixth century made a mistake, and that it was 
rectified long afterwards by some corrector—who, he says, wrote in 
ink of a different colour. As far as the passage in the 96th Psalm 
goes, there was plenty of room to have written in the line Con- 
Sundantur omnes qui ad, for the next line extends to a space longer 
than this by two letters. Whichever scribe it was who wrote 
Confundant omnes quiad inall probability made a mistake, and 
mistakes abound throughout the MS.; and the question arises who 
corrected it. Sir Thomas Hardy is of opinion that these abbrevia- 
tions of wr were added long after the MS. was written, as the 
colour of the ink plainly shows, perhaps at the time when the 
musical punctuation was added. This difference of colour, which 
is palpable enough in the punctuation, is very difficult to see in 
the particular instance we are referring to, and, we are bound 
to add, is distinguishable in very few of the seventeen instances, 
for that is the number which we have counted, of wr final con- 
tracted. One of these, however, has perhaps been purposely omitted 
by the Deputy Keeper of the Records because the contracting 
mark in the word frustrabitur on p. 75 is somewhat different in 
shape from that of the other sixteen. The Deputy Keeper also 
instances the word antm being left for animam and erim for 
ertmus. A parallel instance to the latter exists in the splendid 
fragment of Virgil where the word vocih was left for vocibus, but 
in this case there has been no corrector of another generation to 
add the (’) in place of the syllable us. 

The eighth chapter treats of the punctuation, ‘and here any 
one who has eyes can judge for himselt whether Mr. Thompson is 
correct in seying that it is contemporaneous with the writing, the 


| colour of the ink being the same, or whether the Deputy Keeper 


of the Records is right in asserting that it is a subsequent 
addition, because the colour of the ink is paler. We have no 


_ hesitation in saying that in most cases the distinction is very 


marked indeed. For other considerations we must be content 
to refer our readers to the “ Further Report” and its two appen- 
dices, the second of which is especially interesting. Of the first 
we shall only say that its subject is the concurrence of the histori- 
cal and palzeographical arguments as treated in a letter from the 
Rev. Robert C. Jenkins to the Deputy Keeper, and that we wish 
Mr. Jenkins had paid more attention tu his Greek accents, the 
mistakes in which are a great blot on these handsome pages. The 
second is a letter from Mr. Howard Payne, in which he shows 
reasons for assigning the drawings to Alexandria as their place, 
and to the sixth century as the period of execution. To conclude, 
we are of opinion that the authorities of the British Museum are 
called upon to reply to this elaborate, and to us upon the whole 
satisfactory, argument of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


UR readers may perhaps remember that M. Armand Baschet, 

already favourably known by his learned histories of Venetian 
diplomacy, recently published a most interesting account of St.- 
Simon’s manuscript collections, and gave us, so to speak, a 
glimpse of the treasures buried far from the vulgar eye in 
the French Foreign Office. The handsome octavo we have now 
to announce* is a continuation of the same subject. M. Baschet 
begins by tracing the vicissitudes of the different collections of 
State papers scattered here and there; he then shows how they 
were brought together, classified, and arranged, and he gives the 
history of the eminent men who, under the various Governments 
which have ruled since 1710, have been successively appointed to 
the duty of keeping the State papers. The list, beginning with 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert, Marquis de Torcy, and ending with M. 
Prosper Faugére, includes some of the most distinguished names 
in French history; and it affords M. Baschet an opportunity of 
relating minutely the incidents connected with the recent decision 
of the Duke Decazes to facilitate the study of the dépét des 
archives. Two portraits illustrate this excellent volume, which 
only needs an alphabetical index. 

The correspondence between the Countess de Sabran and the 
Chevalier de Boufilerst, edited by MM. de Magnieu and Henri 
Prat, is another publication of solid value. Comprising as it does the 
ten years from 1778 to 1788, it adds many curious details to what 
we already knew about the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
and it derives from the noble character and genuine feeling of 
Mme. de Sabran an interest with which Horace Walpole’s friend, 
the Marchioness du Defiand, fails to inspire us. It was 
highly creditable to the heroine of this book to have tamed, trans- 
formed, and almost converted, a man like Boufilers; and when we 
see the wild Abbé, afterwards Chevalier, seriously lamenting over 
his léyéretés de jeunesse under the magic influence of Mme. de 
Sabran, we come to the conclusion that all the ladies who moved 
in fashionable life a hundred years ago were not the frail creatures 
that M. Arséne Houssaye loves to describe. The noteson Mme. de 


* Histoire du dépét des archives des affaires étrangéres. Par M. Armand 
Baschet. Paris: Plon. 

+ Correspondance inédite de la comtesse de Sabran et du chevalier de 
Boufflers. Publiée par E. de Magnieu et Henri Prat. Paris: Plon, 
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Lamotte, Cagliostro, the Cardinal de Rohan, &c., will be found 
interesting, and the portrait of the Countess de Sabran, etched from 
the original painted by Mme. Vigée Lebrun, forms an appropriate 
frontispiece. 

M. Ch. Merruau has added his share to the ever growing library 
of contem memoirs by his Souvenirs de l’Hétel de Ville de 
Paris.* For the space of twenty years he was actively mixed up 
with all the vicissitudes of the municipal government of the 
French capital, and those who know the important part played 
by the Hotel de Ville in all political revolutions from the time of 
the League downwards will be prepared to find the events from 
1848 to the Coup d'état amply illustrated in the present volume. 
The history of the Paris Hotel de Ville is the history not only 
of municipal administrations and improvements, but of revolutions, 
barricades, and political strife; and all these elements find their 
due places in a book which combines the accuracy of official 
statements with amusing anecdotes bearing upon recent events. 
When we remember that the heroes of the Commune during the 
last few hours of their reign destroyed the greater part of the 
documents preserved at the Hotel de Ville, we shall appreciate still 
more the value of M. Merruau’s interesting volume, which has 
been compiled chiefiy from notes jotted down during a quarter of 
a century. We may as well mention that the late Secretary- 
General of the Seine Préfecture is a decided Bonapartist, and that 
many of his readers may be expected to dissent from his view of 
the Coup Wétat. 

M. Fustel de Coulanges’ remarkable work on Za cité antique 
immediately procured for him the reputation of a learned his- 
torian and a philosophic thinker. He now deals with the 
political institutions of old Francet+, and endeavours to trace 
them to their origin. As M. de Coulanges remarks, feudal laws 
and the entire scheme of medieval society seem so directly opposite 
to the system amidst which we live that we are apt to look upon 
them as an arbitrary state of things imposed by violence. A close 
inspection, however, of the documents handed down to us from 
the middle ages will show the fallacy of such an opinion. 
Feudal institutions were the result of a slow, gradual, and re- 
gular growth; they represented the habits and feelings of the 
generations which saw them flourish ; they were in accordance 
with their ideas and their material interests. M. de Coulanges 
takes for his starting-point the conquest of Gaul by the Romans, 
and he sees in that event the germs of feudalism. The 
volume which he has just published is divided into four 
books, treating respectively—(1) of the Roman Conquest; (2) 
of the Roman Empire, viewed chiefly in connexion with the 
annexed provinces; (3) of the German invasion; (4) of the 
Merovingian Kingdom. The reading which so exhaustive a work 
implies must have been enormous, and the substantial value of 
the book is further enhanced by the attractions of a clear and 
— style. The part now before us contains only intro- 

uctory matter; Volume II., embracing a detailed account of the 
feudal system, is announced for immediate publication. 

The history of the reign of Saint Louis has lately occupied the 
attention of many writers; we have noticed in a previous article 
the edition of Joinville’s Memoirs edited by M. Natalis de Wailly ; 
M. Félix Faure’s Histotre de Saint-Louis was likewise examined 
shortly after its publication; and now we have to say a few words 
about M. Henri Wallon’s two octavos.{ This gentleman is no 
literary novice ; his Histoire de Tesclavage dans Uantiquité, now 
out of print, his Jeanne d'Arc, his remarkable monograph on King 
Richard II., and his articles on the French Revolution, had already 
secured to him a high place amongst historians of the Liberal-Con- 
servative school; the monument he has recently raised to one of 
the greatest of French kings is equally worthy of his reputation, 
and deserves to beclosely studied. The introduction gives a clear 
account of the state of France at the death of Louis VIIL, anda 
brief synopsis of the feudal divisions of the country enables us to 
—— the efforts which Saint Louis was obliged to make with 

e view of re-establishing and strengthening the royal authority. 
Then comes an enumeration of the various sources to be con- 
sulted, and which have supplied M. Wallon with the materials 
for his work. The first volume ends at the moment when the 
Crusaders return from Palestine. In his minute and animated 
sketch of the expedition our author has made equal use of Christian 
and of Oriental sources, and he quotes Abulfeda as well as 
Guillaume de Nangis and Les Grandes Chroniques de France. The 

ae of the second volume is taken up by the history of 
uis IX.’s government at home, and by a description of French 
society, including of course an elaborate description of the feudal 
system. Finance, military organization, literature, and the fine arts, 
come in successively for their share of notice, and the last two 
chapters of the work contain an interesting history of the King’s 
foreign relations, his crusade in Africa, and his death. Here 
again we t not to find an alphabetical index, which in a 
work full of facts and of proper names should be regarded as 
indispensable. 

M. Paul Devaux has just published a volume of historical essays 
including both ancient a modern society.§ It is a book of 
considerable pretensions, and bears evidence of much thought. 


* Souvenirs de P Hotel de Ville de Paris. Par M. Ch. Merruau. Paris : 


+ Histoire des institutions politiques de Cancienne France. Par Fustel de 
Coulanges. 1re partie. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
Saint-Louis et son temps. Par H. Wallon. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. ; 
§ Etudes politiques sur Vhistoire ancienne et moderne. Par Paul Devaux. 
London; Triibner & Co. 


M. Devaux observes that war is always followed by certain politi- 
cal consequences entirely distinct from the immediate results of 
victory or defeat. The influence of war modifies the home govern- 
ment of the belligerent Powers, their institutions, and the attitude 
of parties during a period of greater or less duration, and it is 
counterbalanced, on the other hand, by the corresponding influ- 
ence exercised by a state of According to tei war 
has a certain binding quality, whilst, on the contrary, peace acts 
as a kind of solvent; a common danger unites nations against the 
enemy who threatens their political existence; quiet brings out 
the elements of selfishness, and weakens national feeli The first 
essay in the book beforeus is devoted to an illustration of this position 
from facts supplied by general history ; Egypt, India, Palestine, 
Sparta, Athens, France, England, and Germany are treated of 
separately in subsequent disquisitions; Rome is reserved for a 
distinct volume. Devaux writes in a calm, dispassionate 
style, and his work, apart from the particular theory which it is 
intended to support, is interesting as a sketch of history both 
ancient and modern. 

M. Carre’s work likewise is a general history, but is limited to 
Eastern civilization *, and therefore goes much more into detail than 
was possible for M. Devaux. The array of authorities quoted at 
the beginning of the first volume is somewhat formidable, and we 
are bound to say that M. Carre has made good use of them. He 
need not have apologized for the numerous quotations he gives in 
his foot-notes; 1n such a work references to authorities and occa- 
sional extracts are absolutely necessary. The first volume is 
devoted to a history of Egyptian and Chinese civilization; 
Hindustan, Persian, and Chaldean fill up the second. In his 
preface M. Carre frankly acknowledges that on certain points he 
dissents from opinions which are generally accepted by competent 
writers ; thus he differs from Champollion in refusing to believe 
in the monotheism of the Egyptians, and he endeavours to 
refute a view of M. Oppert respecting the religion of the Chal- 
deans. Whether M. Carre’s criticisms are correct or not we shall 
not attempt to decide; at any rate they are modestly expressed 
and deserve to be weighed. 

M. Charles Clément continues with unabated success his studies 
of modern French painters; after having given us monographs of 
Prud’hon and Géricault, he now devotes a volume to Léopold 
Robert.t In the case of this distinguished artist there already 
existed two valuable sources of information, the notice published 
in 1838 by M. Delécluze, and the more ambitious work of M. 
Feuillet de Conches. M. Clément, however, has been fortunate 
enough to obtain access to numerous letters which Léopold 
Robert addressed at various times to his brother Auréle, and to 
M. de Meuron, the well-known Swiss landscape-painter ; and with 
the help of these documents he has composed a biography which 
will be found interesting even by readers acquainted with the two 
other works we have mentioned. M. Clément quotes largely from 
the correspondence placed at his disposal, and the letters submitted 
to the reader illustrate in the most touching way the character of 
a man whose tragic end caused much surprise and sorrow. 

The book lately published by M. Mailfer{ is the continu- 
ation of a larger work in which the author had examined the 
progress and development of democracy. After having exhibited 
democracy as the most continuous, the most ancient, and the most 
persevering fact which history can boast of, M. Mailfer now at- 
tempts to show what are the natural results of that fact, and how 
both France and Europe are likely to be affected by it. He accepts 
democracy as the natural evolution of history, and as a consequence 
of political progress; but at the same time he shows the absurdity 
of building the society of the future on the lines of atheism, and 
of setting up the human will as the criterion of right. After what 
he calls “ Gregorism ”—that is to say, the Papacy manifesting itself 
in its fullest expression—comes Erastianism, to which succeeded 
the which seems to be triumphing at the pre- 
sent time. Many people appear to be surprised that the French re- 
volutionists should not have founded anything ; the reason of this 
failure, says M. Mailfer, is not far to seek; every system supposes 
a principle, true or false, forming the keystone of the edifice, and 
the bond which connects together all the different parts of that 
edifice. This principle, this bond of union, is the religious idea, 
from which the moral law is derived. Now the French Revo- 
lution repudiated religion ; consequently it placed the moral law at 
the caprice of every individual member of the body politic, thus 
sowing the seeds of anarchy, instead of creating a system. i 
striking characteristic makes, according to M. Mailfer, the difference 
between the English and French revolutionists ; the former were 
guided by a religious principle, and accordingly were able to found 
a system; the latter had no principle to go upon, and built upon 
the sand. The truth of the view maintained by M. Mailfer finds 
confirmation in the efforts which Auguste Comte and his disciples 
made to establish what is called the religion of humanity ; they re- 
cognized that society requires some axiom as a starting point. 
We cannot stop to examine M. Mailfer’s suggestive chapters on 
the sovereignty of the people, and on the reforms which should be 
introduced into vuidaue beanie of legislation ; we will merely say 
that very few writers have more clearly and forcibly exhibited the 
weak points of modern democracy. 

M. Edgar Quinet, on the contrary §, is a revolutionary optimist. 


~ © ancien Orient, Par Léon Carre. Paris: Lévy. 


Robert, daprés sa correspondance. Par Charles Clément. 
aris : er. 

t De la démocratie en Europe. Par H.C. Mailfer. Paris: Guilla 

§ Liesprit nouveau. Par M. Edgar Quinet. Paris: Dentu. 
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The French Republic, if we may believe him, has at any rate the 
promise of the life that now is, but it must be developed and 
carried on according to laws which the Extreme Left would not, 
we think, adopt in their entirety. Like M. Louis Blanc, M. 
Quinet is too much of a doctrinaire, and his views will not always 
bear the test of criticism. His recent work, however, deserves to 
be attentively read, and it bears traces of that imaginative 
wer which is shown in all his writings. Politics, history, 
iterature, metaphysics—on all these subjects he has ideas which 
are sometimes true, always interesting and original. His great 
uality is hope—hope in the future of France and the prosperous 
destinies of mankind. “Sursum corda” would be an appro- 
priate motto for L’esprit nouveau. 

When we read the voluminous History of Rollin, and other 
works of the same kind which were published in the last cen- 
tury, we at once see the extent of the revolution which has 
taken place in our knowledge of antiquity. This remark applies 
eSpecially to the history of Eastern civilization. In former 
days the Greek writers, such as Herodotus, had supplied us 
with all we knew about the Assyrians, the Persians, and the Chal- 
deeans, and the details given by those writers had come down to 
us clothed in the rhetorical verbiage of translators and compilers. 
Now the case is totally different, and the elaborate work of M. Carre, 
noticed above, may serve to show what we owe to recent 
explorers, to the critical acumen of modern philology and archie- 
ology. The annals of Upper Asia can now speak {for themselves, 
and the cuneiform texts tell us what was the social life and 

litical condition of the people settled on the banks of the 

gris and Euphrates. As M. Ménant observes*, we are now 
in a position to ascertain whether the traditions which we 
had been taught to accept on the authority of Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon are trustworthy or not. t year, ina work noticed by 
us at the time, M. Ménant contrived to give us in one volume 
the whole collection of original documents hitherto discovered and 
translated as to the history of Assyria; the present octavo, compiled 
on a similar plan, is devoted to the annals of Babylon and Chaldea. 
It presented peculiar difficulties, because the texts referring to the 
Chaldean monarchs are almost exclusively architectonic, and 
are always disappointingly brief; the long narratives in which 
the kings of Assyria relate the history of their campaigns have no 
counterpart here, and we are often reduced merely to register 
lists of proper names. M. Ménant, however, has turned to good 
purpose the materials at his disposal, and his new work sup- 
lements in the most satisfactory manner the previous one. It is 
ivided into six parts, corresponding respectively with (1) the 
legendary epoch, (2) the times when Chaldzea was not yet occu- 
= by the people who subsequently gave it all its glory, (3) the 
irst Chaldean empire, (4) the struggle between the Assyrians and 
the Chaldeans till the fall of Nineveh, (5) the great empire of 
Chaldeea till the conquests of Cyrus, (6) the period of decay and 
the Macedonian conquest. It must not be supposed that the 
texts collected by M. Ménant are simply left to speak for them- 
selves; he has elucidated them by a variety of essays and 
commentaries ; he has profitably consulted the works of classical 
historians, and added, irom various sources, lists of kings, which 
can thus be studied simultaneously with the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. Six plans or _— complete the volume. 
metre, after having published an excellent history of 
French literature from the earliest times to the Renaissance, 
now gives us a companion volume t in the shape of an antho- 
logy or collection of extracts borrowed from the most distin- 
guished prose writers. The volume begins with a short his- 
torical introduction on the French language, and each author 
who has contributed to enrich the anthology is described in a bio- 
graphical notice. Grammatical and historical explanations are 
subjoined whenever necessary; and a collection of poetical gems 
is announced. 

The same publisher presents us with a new edition of Sh are’s 
dramatic works, translated into French prose by M. Francois Victor 
Hugo.{ The undertaking was a perilous one, requiring both an 
accurate knowledge of our own language and also considerable ex- 
perience in writing. If we may judge from the first volume 

which contains the Comedy of Errors, the Two Gentlemen of 

erona, and the Midsummer Neght’s Dream), M. Hugo is in many 
respects well qualified for the task, although his very legitimate 
horror of @ pew prés leads him sometimes into expressions which 
sound strange to an ear hitherto familiar only with Letourneur’s 
paraphrastic version. The preface added by M. Victor Hugo well 
explains the state of what may be called the Shakspeare question 
in France, and it is amusing nowadays to read the rabid invectives 
of Voltaire against the author of Humiet. We must remember, 
however, as M. Victor Hugo remarks, that a hundred years ago 
the infection of French taste, crossing the Channel, had nearly 
succeeded in damaging Shaks 's reputation in his own country, 
and that George III. talked of the “sad stuff” bequeathed to 
posterity by a poet who was the greatest dramatist of all ages and 
all countries. 


M. Auguste Lepage§ begins by protesting against the calumnious 


| idea which represents the Paris journalists as spending their lives 
in the cafés, and as writing their articles between two demé-tasses. 
If we may believe him, the atmosphere of these places is 
essentially repugnant to your true newspaper writer, and it is only 
nny-a-liners and déclassés scribblers who, under the influence of 
itters and “ Londrés” declaim against every Government that is 
guilty of neglecting their titles to social position, money, and digni- 
| ties. Whether this apology for modern journalism is true or false 
we shall not stop to examine. We will only say that M. 
Lepage’s descriptions of the various Paris cafés, enlivened by 
anecdotes of literary and political characters, are highly amusing. 

About the year 1850 a few clever writers created, or rather 
revived, in French literature a taste for realism. M. Henry Murger 
and M. Champfleury were the leaders of the movement. Its 
starting-point was a praiseworthy reaction against the empty 
verbiage of the self-styled litiératewrs who pretended to follow in 
the train of M. Victor Hugo. The realistic school has ended in 
producing the revolting nevels of M. Zola and M. Belot, just as 
romanticism pure and simple found its latest exponents in M. 
Petrus Borel and M. Frédcvie Gaillardet; but the folly of the 
disciples must not make us unjust towards the masters; 
and therefore it is that we recommend to our readers Les 
aventures de Mademoiselle Martette.* 

We spoke just now of the difliculties which a Frenchman has 
to encounter when he translates from English into his own 
language ; an Englishman grappling with the same task is surely 
more wonderful still, and even if his attempt is but moderately 
successful, he deserves no small amount of praise. Mr. Roberts has 
published a metrical version of Milton’s L'Alleyro and Il 
Penserosot which it would be unfair to characterize as “ mode- 
rately successful.” It is very good, and shows on the part of 
the author a deep acquaintance with the spirit and mechanism of 
French poetry. 


* Les aventures de Mademoiselle Mariette. Par Champfleury. Paris » 
Charpentier. 

+ Milton’s 0 Allegro and il Penseroso. Translated into French by John 
Roberts. London: Harrison. 
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